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THE RADICAL PROGRAMME. 
V.—FREE SCHOOLS. 


THERE is a manifest reluctance to renew the education controversy. 
The struggle of 1870-76 was lacerating and exhausting, and repose 
was welcome on almost any terms. But the result was a compromise, 
which left in our school system elements of partiality, injustice, and 
inefficiency. The final honours of the contest remained with the 
reactionary party ; but it was a truce and not a peace which was 
concluded, and the Liberal party expressly reserved its right to 
reopen the question when a favourable opportunity should offer. 
Twelve years have gone by since Mr. Forster’s Act was passed ; 
much laborious work has been done ; a large field has been planted ; 
a vast array of figures have accumulated, representing, without 
doubt, a great advance and supplying a primd facie answer to any 
attempt to disturb the basis on which the system rests. But 
although the statistics in the Blue Book stand for much, and especially 
prove how criminally neglectful the nation had previously been, it 
is not improper to ask whether they are not showy in a great degree, 
and whether they do not conceal a large amount of friction, extra- 
vagance, and waste of power, which might easily be removed or 
reduced. Granting that the results are in a great measure tangible, 
are they not obtained at a disproportionate cost ? Is the system 
economical in the true sense, that the best product is obtained with 
the least necessary outlay and effort? If it can be shown that it 
fails in the two essentials of economy and efficiency, the nation will 
not refuse to look the question fairly in the face, or will not be 
satisfied short of obtaining a thorough rather than an ostentatious 
system of education. Here is another reason why the existing 
arrangements will soon have to be reconsidered. Those who bear 
the brunt and burden of the compulsory school law are threatened 
with a fresh turn of the screw. The school boards are at a dead- 
lock about fees, and some of them are asking for summary powers to 
enforce payment of them. At the same time the chiefs of the 
VOL, XXXKY. N.S. B 
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Education Department are advising a more stringent application of 
compulsion. The law will break down under this strain. There 
are signs of a growing antagonism against the system amongst the 
poor, and compulsory education is in danger of being regarded by 
them as a tyranny. ; 

In this paper it is proposed to show why many of the people think 
that the existing system is unjust and unequal in the incidence of 
cost, that it is opposed to true economy and efficiency, and that its 
social and moral tendency is harmful. A few words will be added 
on the extent and character of the problem to be solved in order to 
make elementary schools wholly free. 

I. The experience of the last twelve years. has. brought into the 
light, though not for the first time, the patience, moderation, and 
forbearance of the English democracy. The law of 1870 was new 
to.the people, was drastic and.onerous. There can be. no doubt; of 
.the real hardships the labouring. classes have suffered under it. .Its 
operation at once diminished their bread fund and called upon them 
for a new tax. They haye .been pinched both by hard times, by 
increased expenses, and. by loss of. wages. The burden fell upon 
them at. an unfortunate time, when the prosperity of the country 
-began first to. stagnate, and then to recede. It. is doubtful whether 
the agitation. begun by the National Education League in.1869 
would have been received with so. much enthusiasm by the working 
.classes if, it could have been foreseen where it would lead to. The 
authors of that movement, in advocating compulsory education, were 
charged with creating a new. crime.; but they never contemplated 
that it was. to be a penal offence for a man to send, his child to school 
without fees which possibly he had not got, and. that he was to be 
liable to. prosecution for no other reason than that. he was penniless. 
It was foreseen that considerable inconvenience, and perhaps suffer- 
ing, might be caused in the first.instance by withdrawing the 
children from work; but it was not. intended that, beyond this 
sacrifice of wages, the parents should be taxed, over and above other 
classes, to provide for a service which the State imposed upon them 
for the general advantage of the community... It was not imagined 
that, as a condition. of education, parents would ,haye to accept the 
stigma of pauperism, to submit to inquisitorial. and offensive examina- 
tions into their household affairs, to expose their struggles. and 
trials before, school boards and. guardians, to be, hunted by attend- 
ance, officers, .relieving officers, and. bailiffs, to, have. their -homes 
broken up and to be themselves condemned, to the. treadmill, not 
for refusing to.send their children to.sehool, but, because; they had 
no money to send with them... It was not. supposed -that. artificial 
distinctions would be created amongst the people, under which they 
would be divided into as many. ranks as there are castes.in.a Hindoo 
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village; that they would be required to’ pay at different rates for 
the same education, and that sore of them would be forced to pay 
for the instruction of their own children and to contribute to the 
free schooling of their neighbours’ children, belonging to the same 
class, living in the same street, and working in the same factory. 
There can be no question about the practical grievance which exists. 
Parents in vast numbers have been punished for their poverty, and 
in thousands upon thousands of cases they have been called upon to 
make sacrifices where the alternative has been between bread on 
Sunday and school fees on Monday. Mr. Chamberlain might well 
say that he marvelled at the patience with which Englishmen have 
borne an infliction which burdens the poor “notin proportion to 
their means, but in proportion to their wants.” 

The patience of the people is the more surprising when their 
power is taken into account, and the temptation they lie under to 
use it for their own benefit. As Mr. Lowe said, they are “our 
masters.” They constitute the vast majority of the ratepayers. 
They can have school boards where they please, and can elect 
almost whom they like upon them. They are handicapped to a 
certain extent by the intricacies of the cumulative vote, but a little 
drilling and organization could get over that difficulty. As the first 
stepina free-school agitation, they might return every where majorities 
pledged to abolish school fees. It may be answered that this would 
not help them in the present state of the law, which requires the 
payment, and even the prepayment, of fees, and under which no fee 
can be fixed and no’free school opened without the consent of the 
Education Department. This is true, and it is no small payt of the 
hardship. A penny school cannot be opened even in such places as 
London, Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham without going to 
Whitehall for permission. Asa matter of fact, the law is adminis- 
tered not in the interests of education, parents, children, or rate- 
payers, but in those of denominational schools. There is no disguise 
about the simplicity and partiality of the usual procedure. A school 
board determines on a penny fee, subject to the consent of “ My 
Lords.” They refer the matter to Her Majesty’s inspector of schools 
for the district.. The inspector confers with the clergy, and some- 
times with’ the minority of the board, and reports to the Depart- 
ment. In 90 per cent: of cases the recommendation is against a low 
fee, on the ground that some denominational school would be sub- 
jected to a disagreeable rivalry. For years the London School 
Board; and those of many large towns, have been in conflict with 
the inspectors and the Department as to the policy of opening penny 
schools. . It is of no consequence what interests or what sufferings 
and trials call for ‘the abolition of high fees. Children may be 
half fed and: clothed, parents may be struggling on the borderland 
on ‘ t B 2 
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of pauperism, only anxious to live and die free of the parish; the 
schools may be half empty, and their educational results miserable 
in the extreme; but all these considerations are made subservient to 
the supposed welfare and continued existence of some inefficient 
denominational school, frequently conducted in unsuitable, and 
sometimes in unwholesome, buildings. In pursuance of this depart- 
mental policy, free schools have been abolished and pay schools sub- 
stituted for them. Such towns as Leeds, Leicester, and Norwich 
have been refused penny schools where the ratepayers and the school 
board have asked for them. But, obviously, the continued exercise 
of this centralized power is by sufferance of the people. They could, 
by a constitutional and perfectly legitimate agitation, bring the 
whole educational administration to a sudden halt. They might— 
in some cases they do—refuse to pay fees, and let the law take its 
course, as Dissenters refused to pay Church-rates. They would be 
justified and supported by public opinion in their opposition to a 
law which ignores the representative principle for the protection of 
sectional interests. Such an agitation would abruptly dispose of the 
pretensions and interference of “My Lords, and boards, and 
honourable gentlemen.” Compulsion could not be enforced and fees 
could not be collected in the face of an organized active, or even 
passive, resistance by the parents, who constitute the mass of the 
ratepayers. The universal provision of free schools is a question 
absolutely for their decision, at their own time and on their own 
terms. 

That their interests are identical with such a provision is also 
clear. The usual answer to the argument for the abolition of fees 
is that the country cannot afford it; that we have been going 
ahead very fast, and that whereas we were spending under two 
millions ten years ago, we are now spending nearly six millions. 
But the cost would not be sensibly increased by making the schools 
free. There might be some additional expense in respect of the new 
scholars who would be brought in, but it would be trifling. We 
are already supposed to make provision for the instruction of all the 
children of the nation. We have erected the buildings and pro- 
vided the staff. The doors of every school in England might be 
thrown open to-morrow free of toll without adding to the present 
outlay. It is a question of adjustment. At present those who use 
the schools, consisting generally of householders assessed at £20 and 
under, pay, during the years of their children’s school-life, in addition 
‘to the school-rate and the usual taxes, a scholar’s capitation tax in the 
shape of fees. It varies in amount in different places, and according 
to the number in family and other circumstances. In Birmingham 
it is equal, for an average family occupying a twenty-pound house, 
to a rate of about one shilling and fourpence, in Manchester and 
Sheffield to over two shillings, in Bradford to half-a-crown, in many 
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places to five shillings. Now if the opposition to free schools is to 
be put on the ground of increased local rates, as it generally is, there 
can be no objection to arguing it from the point of view of the 
smaller ratepayers. Under any financial scheme that might be de- 
vised to replace the school fees, they would not pay as much as they 
do now. Whether the cost were transferred to the imperial exchequer 
_ or to the local rate, the rich would pay more, the poor less. In fact, 
the former would have to share the burden which the poor now sustain 
alone. The supporters of denominational schools might cease to 
subscribe, but would have to contribute in most instances a larger 
sum in rates or taxes. In Birmingham the parents now pay the 
school-rate of eightpence, and the fees, which are equal to a rate of 
one shilling and fourpence, or even to double that rate in the 
case of the smaller householders. But if every denominational 
school in the town were closed at once, if the whole education of the 
borough were put under the School Board, if the school fees were 
abolished, and if the extra cost were thrown entirely on the local 
funds, the charge would not amount to a rate of two shillings. Dr. 
John Watts estimates that a rate of fourpence or fivepence would 
free all the schools in Manchester; but if the calculation were 
quadrupled, it would still be inthe interests of the Manchester 
artisans to pay the rate rather than the present high fees. What is 
to prevent the smaller ratepayers from taking this view of the 
matter? The power is in their hands. As ratepayers, they are in 
the proportion of four to one. With few exceptions they have an 
urgent personal interest in abolishing the fees. Some of the 
“ genteel poor,” who prefer academies, seminaries, and dame schools 
to board schools, might go over to the other side, and old bachelors 
and childless persons might get up a celibate agitation against the 
change, but that would not be very formidable. Under all the 
conditions the only wonder is that the people are so quiescent. 

The principle of free education, that a duty imposed by the State 
for the common good should be provided for out of a common fund, 
is admitted by the arrangement which already throws three-fourths 
of the burden on the community at large. All that is in dispute is 
the justice and expediency of the extra tax on parents. The onus 
of showing that this irritating tax is justifiable lies on those who 
insist on keeping it. To make good their position, they would have 
to establish that the working classes do not otherwise contribute a 
fair proportion to the cost of State education, or that they derive 
some special advantages from it above their contributions as ordinary 
taxpayers and ratepayers. Beyond that, it is necessary to draw a 
-ine above which it is proper that a man should pay fees for his own 
children and contribute towards the fees of others who belong to the 
same class. Without entering upon the vexed question of the inci- 
dence of taxation, it may be asserted that it would be impossible to 
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put the first proposition in such a light as to secure its general 
acceptance. It would not be easy to convince an intelligent work- 
man, who frequents our free libraries, that he is quite fairly treated in 
this matter. Some forty millions of the revenue are still raised by 
indirect taxation, which bears with unequal incidence against the 
poor. While the wealthy are taxed out of a surplus of riches, the 
poor are taxed out of the necessaries of life. As a rule, any deduc- 
tion from their narrow earnings encroaches on necessary food, 
clothing, and shelter. They are taxed to protect property which does 
not belong to them. They are taxed to provide military establish- 
ments which were formerly a charge upon the land, and were trans- 
ferred to the general taxation by a Parliament of landowners. Nor 
is it to be forgotten that there still exist enormous endowments 
which were left for the education of the poor, the accumulated wealth 
of which has been for centuries appropriated for higher education. 
There are few school districts in which there are not some charities 
of this kind which have been diverted from their original channels. 
In Bedford, for example, the education endowments are worth 
£15,000 a year, nine-elevenths of which go to the higher schools, while 
poor parents are sent to the parish for their fees. I do not argue 
for the appropriation of these funds for primary education, but I say 
it is a confession of great meanness that they should be enjoyed by 
the sons of gentlemen, clergymen, merchants, and professional men, 
and that the poor, to whom they were given, should be obliged to 
sue for fees to the school. board or the guardians, and be put upon 
strict proof of their qualification of poverty. 

Then what are the special advantages which the poor derive from 
public education? If they are asked about it they will generally 
admit that the benefits can hardly be over-stated; but their conviction 
rests largely upon intuition and hope rather than upon experience. 
The advantages to them are prospective, and call for present sacrifice. 
But it is not upon any grounds of special class benefits that educa- 
tion is forced upon them; they derive no gain in which the whole 
nation does not participate, and where all are educated up to a 
certain standard they get no advantage over each other. The 
increased protection afforded to person and property affects them 
least of all. Their poverty and their general regard for law are 
their best protection. They participate in the general improvement 
in the social condition of an instructed population, but their share 
is not of a character to justify the imposition of a special tax. If we 
look back over the period during which increased popular intelligence 
and partial education have been making themselves felt in the 
industry, commerce, and productive power of the country, it. is 
obvious that there has been a general improvement in the social 
condition of the people; but there is high authority for saying that 
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the rewards of labour have been small in comparison with the 
growth of riches through the application of labour. 

But the injustice and hardship of the system are felt most in the 
arbitrary, unequal, uncertain, and tyrannical manner in which the 
school fees are levied. The fees in the board schools for each 
scholar in average attendance amount in Birmingham to 6s. 5d. per 
annum, in Hull to 9s. 7d., in Liverpool to 18s. 1d., in London to 
8s. 4d., in Manchester to 14s. 10d., in Sheffield to 12s. 8d. Asa 
rule the fees in the denominational schools are considerably higher. 
There are about 7,000 free scholars in Birmingham, and the numbers 
in other towns vary, according to the policy of different boards. 
This is unjust both to ratepayers and parents. It may be said that 
it is a matter for local adjustment between rates and fees, and that 
it is no ground of complaint that a workman in one town has to pay 
double the fee which is exacted elsewhere. But there is no such 
isolation of interests as this argument assumes. On the contrary, 
there is a close interdependence between all the school districts of the 
country. The amount of the school rate is determined by the scale 
of fees and the Government grant. The grant varies according to 
many conditions, but all experience proves that, other things being 
equal, the best attendance will produce the highest results, and 
consequently the largest grant. Therefore it has only to be shown 
that a low scale of fees secures a more regular attendance to estab- 
lish a general connection. For instance, the average fee in Bir- 
mingham is lower by nearly 3s. than the average for England, while 
the average grant is about ls. 3d. higher than the general average. 
Consequently, if the better result in Birmingham is due to a more 
regular attendance, depending on easier admission, the whole nation 
is paying extra for the low fees and the large number of free orders 
in the Birmingham board schools. This, however, by no means 
explains the extent to which the inequality comes home. There are 
necessarily a certain number of free scholars, while the fees of others 
vary according to circumstances. There are very few districts in 
which the school fees are uniform. The proportion of free scholars 
is at present comparatively small, but is always on the increase. 
About 15 per cent. pay 1d. per week ; 38 per cent. pay 2d.; 27 per 
cent. 3d.; and so on in a decreasing ratio up to 9d. So that in all 
school districts. there are parents who are paying their own fees and 
contributing to the fees of their neighbours who are in the same rank 
of life, but from whom they are divided by artificial lines created by 
the regulations of the school boards. Artisans and labourers are 
classified according to a graduated poverty scale. A man earning 
3s. per head of his family has a free order, but a man earning 3s. ld. 
per head has to pay fees. In one place the exemption scale is 3s., 
in another 2s., in others 4s. or 5s. The school boards adopt one 
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scale and the guardians another. The principle upon which the law 
proceeds, that the fees shall be adjusted to the means of the parents, 
cannot be carried out with any degree of impartiality and fairness. 
It is also mischievous in itself. It is the inquisitorial principle of 
the income tax, with the highly objectionable difference that the 
poor are required to expose not their wealth but their poverty. 
And, since fees can only be remitted or paid for limited periods, this 
scrutiny into family affairs is periodical. 

The law presupposes the ability of the parent to pay, and to escape 
compliance he is put upon proof of his inability. Under the most 
favourable conditions the practice is degrading and humiliating. It 
works, however, with much less friction in some places than others, 
so that virtually there is a different law for different school districts. 
Again the custom varies according to the colour and constitution of 
the school boards as determined at each election, so that scholars 
who are free under one board may be ordered to pay under the next. 
In London, Manchester, Birmingham, Hull, Portsmouth, and other 
towns, the power of: remission is freely exercised, sometimes to the 
extent that: the parents of one-half of the children in board schools 
are contributing to the fees of the other half. Other school boards, 
amongst them some of the most important in the country, wholly 
refuse to remit fees in their own schools, under section 17 of the Act 
of 1870, and send all the children to the guardians to have their fees 
paid, under section 10 of Lord Sandon’s Act. It has been decided 
that it is optional with school boards to remit fees, while payment 
by the guardians is compulsory. In the city of Liverpool, with its 
swarming population of necessitous poor, the power of remission is 
never made use of by the school board, all persons who cannot 
pay the fees having to apply to the guardians. The practice is 
defended on the ground that it contributes to regularity of attend- 
ance, though why it should do so is not clear. But many school 
boards throw these payments on the guardians in order to keep 
down the school-rate, that they may stand in a better position with 
the ratepayers. Others refuse to remit on account of an alleged 
injustice to denominational schools. Some boards have used the 
power of remission sparingly, and allowed large arrears of fees to 
accumulate, which have had to be periodically cancelled or pro- 
ceeded for in the County Court. In the latter case their recovery 
has hitherto depended upon the view which each particular judge 
might take of the law. The majority of the judges in the metropolitan 
courts, as well as some able lawyers in the provinces, have decided 
that arrears cannot be recovered. This view of the law has been 
confirmed by the recent decision of the High Court in the case of 
the London School Board v. Wright, but as the judgment is to be 
appealed against the law cannot yet be regarded as settled. So great 
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is the difficulty of securing prepayment of fees and of getting in 
arrears that many board schools become practically free on this 
account. In fact the recent judgment of the High Court will leave 
it in the option of the parents to say whether the schools shall be 
free or not in all districts where prepayment is not strictly enforced. 
They will be encouraged in their opposition to fees by some members 
of the boards. Complaints have been made at the London Board that 
the members of one division seemed determined to bring in a system 
of free schools through a liberal use of the power of remission and 
of cancelling arrears. In Wales, where the farmers bitterly com- 
plain of the injustice of paying both rates and fees, remissions are 
sometimes made where the parents are assessed at £50, and even 
£150 per annum. 

The regulations of the guardians as to paying fees are quite as 
irregular. In some towns, such as Salford, encouragement and facility 
are offered to the applicants, and the orders are on a liberal scale. 
But the reverse is more frequently the rule. The highest duty 
which the poor-law guardian recognises is to save expenditure and 
keep down the rates. In the majority of unions every kind of in- 
civility and obstruction are used to discourage applications for fees. 
In some unions the guardians resolutely refuse to comply with the 
statute, and when the poor have run the gauntlet of the relieving 
officers, their applications are often refused. After seven years’ 
painful experience of Lord Sandon’s Act, in which the road to 
pauperism has been opened to thousands of respectable families, the 
solution of the difficulty as to the school fees of the poor, in any way 
short of their total abolition, seems to be as far off and as impractic- 
able as ever. 

The scales of fees adopted by different school boards, under the 
guidance of the Education Department, afford a fine example of the 
capricious exercise of authority. In some localities the amount of the 
fee depends upon the situation of the school, especially upon con- 
tiguity to a denominational school ; so that parents of the same class, 
in the same town, often pay at different rates for precisely the same 
education. In another district the charge is fixed according to the 
standard the scholars are in, which is a tax upon intelligence; and 
in another it depends upon age; in another upon the number in 
family ; in another upon the assessment of the parent ; in another 
upon the condition of prepayment, or otherwise. Sometimes the 
parents are divided into classes, those in receipt of wages being dis- 
tinguished from traders on their own account. Under this plan a 
prosperous mechanic may pay half the sum which is taken from a 
struggling greengrocer.. In many districts I find the parents and 
fees classified, as follows :—tradesmen, 6d.; artisans, 4d. ; labourers, 
2d. In pné town pointsmen and engine-fitters are charged 2d., and 
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skilled artisans 4d. Sometimes there is a sliding scale adapted to 
wages, a father who earns 18s. per week paying 4d., and one earning 
less 2d. In parts of Wales a poundage system is in operation, under 
which deductions for school fees are made from wages, irrespective 
of the fact whether the workmen have any children. 

It is impossible to defend such a chaotic system as this on grounds 
of common justice or equality. That an attempt is made to adjust 
the demand to the means of the parents is not questioned, but the 
manifold circumstances of millions of households make the difficulty. 
insuperable. Take the case of the smaller tradesman. No class in 
the community is much worse off than the little shopkeepers, who 
have to pay high shop-rents and rates. The day labourer is often in 
more comfortable circumstances. Under the best systems which can 
be devised, short of free schools, injustice is inevitable. At a meet- 
ing of the Birmingham School Board Mr. Dixon said, “‘ There was 
in Birmingham an unquestionable injustice. Some schools were 
penny schools and others threepenny schools, and it could not for a 
moment be said that there were not children in the higher schools 
who should have the benefit of the penny fee, and vice versd.” The 
general testimony of members of school boards is that the most 
vicious and undeserving get the advantage of the existing law, to the 
exclusion of numbers who are equally necessitous but more self- 
respecting and independent. In the Forest of Dean, where extensive 
remissions are inevitable, strong protest has been made against the 
previous partiality of remitting fees in favour of the improvident and 
idle and withholding assistance from respectable poor parents. It 
is sometimes urged against free schools that the industrious and 
thrifty would have to pay for the education of the idle and worth- 
less,. That is precisely what happens now. It is generally acknow- 
ledged that the dissipated and thriftless readily secure assistance 
from guardians by facing out the degrading treatment which appli- 
cants are subject to, but which poor people not lost to self-respect 
cannot be persuaded to encounter. At the Worcester School Board 
it was stated that the steady and industrious were paying for the 
education of the improvident. . At Keighley it was admitted that 
the parents of the children whose fees were remitted were the least 
deserving part of the community. 

Not the least part of the grievance is that the respectable poor are 
so dependent upon circumstances over which they have but small 
control that they are constantly liable to fall into the ranks of the 
indigent. So narrow is the margin which separates them from want 
that a parent who can pay school fees one week may be quite unable 
to do so the next. They live in vast numbers on the borderland of 
subjection and dependence. A hard winter, a poor harvest, loss of 
work, a strike, a lock-out, an accident, illness in the family, death of. 
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father or mother, makes all the difference in their ability to provide 
daily bread for their households. How small a thing turns the scale 
is illustrated by the fact that the teachers at Wolverhampton 
attributed a decrease of £8 in the monthly fees to the parents being 
locked out from work during the Whitsuntide holiday week. We 
may be sure that while the law requires fees to be paid most parents 
will make sacrifices to find them, but there are not many families 
which can feel permanently secure that the time may not come when 
their ability may cease, and they may be obliged to suffer the misery 
and degradation of applying for remission or payment. . In either 
case it will be felt as a humiliation, and their children will become 
marked children in the schools. 

II. If the final decision of the country is to be that the tax on 
parents shall be perpetuated, it ought to be made independent of 
attendance. At present the amount of the fees paid is determined 
by the number of attendances. It naturally follows that their exac- 
tion is the greatest cause of absence and irregularity, and is respon- 
sible for most of the inefficiency and waste in our school system. It 
is the cause, too, of a great wrong towards the children. In the 
conflict between public duty and parental duty the child often slips 
between two stools, and his school-days go by while the contention 
as to who shall pay his fees is going on. But it is not only that the 
school-time of the children is wasted. A great part of the elaborate 
machinery which is now directed by school boards and guardians, 
teachers and public officers of various grades, is occupied, not in 
giving instruction, but in getting the children into school. On the 
one hand the law orders the attendance of the children, and makes 
rigorous provisions for effecting that object; on the other it offers 
a premium to non-attendance. It supplies to the parents an urgent, 
direct, and daily temptation to evade and resist its provisions at 
every point. Legislative absurdity could not go farther than this. 
It is surprising that a practical people, who have seen the develop- 
ment of free trade, and watched the gigantic strides which commerce 
made when it was relieved from its shackles, should persist for a day 
in an experiment which is contrary to common sense, and is con- 
demned by its results. The Superintendent of the Chicago schools, 
in his report for 1882, says, “The old standard question of how 
attendance may be improved and tardiness prevented may well give 
place for a while to that of how our schools may be made such that 
children will be glad to attend and parents find it for their interest 
to send them.” This is exactly the question for England: how to 
remove the causes of conflict between the people and the schools; 
how to replace opposition and antagonism by co-operation and 
sympathy ; how to engage the interests and the goodwill of parents 
and children on the side of the schoolmaster ; how to secure that the 
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ample provision we have made for education should be fully employed ; 
how to get the best return for our large expenditure. True economy 
suggests that we should not drive the children from the schools, but 
entice them in. There are now a million and a half vacant places in 
our schools every day, representing an unproductive sum of fifteen 
millions sterling for schoolhouses alone. But besides school-build- 
ings we supply machinery, staff, and teaching powers which would 
be nearly equal to the education of all the children who are absent. 
Look at the enormous waste of force which lies here, the greater 
part of which, it can be shown conclusively, is caused by the exaction 
of fees. The law, as laid down in the case of Richardson v. Saunders, 
is that fees must not only be paid, but prepaid, and that the children 
may be excluded if they do not take their fees. Since this decision 
the practice of excluding children has increased enormously. The 
Education Department encourages the regulation requiring prepay- 
ment and refusing admission. The School Board Chronicle, which 
is a high authority on this subject, says that thousands of children in 
the country are every morning turned away from school for the lack 
of the fees in advance. When they are sent home for their fees they 
generally remain away, frequently they play truant, and truancy 
leads in time to the industrial school. At Willenhall seventy children 
were turned away on one morning, after the guardians had exercised 
their power of payment to the full extent which their regulations 
authorised. In another town the children of many families were 
shut out of school for the whole winter because their parents could 
not pay the fees. In one instance eight children in one family were 
sent home, although a letter was sent to the teacher explaining that 
there was no money in the house. At Wellingborough thirty-four 
children were sent back from one school. At Newcastle-under-Lyne 
a hundred boys were sent back in a week. At Walsall there were 
three hundred applications for remission on a single Monday morning. 
This process goes on all over the country all the year round. The 
parents have not got the fee on Monday morning when it is wanted. 
Commonly it is all they can do to scrape the rent together, often 
with the aid of a pawnbroker. If the children are sent back on 
Monday they generally stay away all the week. Meanwhile those 
who are at school are marking time, and waiting for the absentees. 
What is the use of elaborating new codes and administering stimu- 
lants to teachers when this drag is left on the wheel ? 

Having sent the children away, or tempted the parents to keep 
them at home, the process of gathering them in begins. This varies 
in different towns, but it is always complicated and troublesome. 
First the parents have to be hunted out, then notices are sent to them ; 
then, usually after some evasion on their part, there are applications 
to the board for remission, or to the guardians for payment, or some- 
times to both. There are visits from attendance officers and reliev- 
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ing officers, followed by investigation into circumstances, hearing 
of appeals, notices to parents and teachers that fees will be paid or 
remitted, or the reverse ; then there are accounts to be kept, the fees 
to be collected, and finally audited. Or there may be a prosecution for 
breach of bye-laws, and a small portion of the fine and expenses may 
be recovered, the remainder being charged against the rates. In the 
last alternative there is imprisonment. But very often the law is 
made a laughing-stock, for many magistrates will not convict where 
the children have been excluded for not taking their fees. This is 
regarded as a victory over the staff of boards, teachers, officers, 
policemen, paid and unpaid functionaries, and the education law 
becomes the object not only of odium but of derision. The waste of 
precious hours in all these proceedings isa painful and obvious feature. 
It is a rule of school boards and of many unions that the father 
must himself apply for the payment or remission of the fees. For 
this purpose he is obliged to leave his work, and perhaps loses a larger 
sum than that in dispute. In the conflict of administration between 
school boards and guardians the poor parents are harried and 
worried between the two authorities till they are at their wits’ ends. 
The anomalies created by the overlapping of the poor-law and 
education systems have induced many school boards to petition for 
the re-enactment of the 25th clause, not because they approved of 
its principle, but because it was less intolerable in practice than the 
present law. The relief of conscience, if conscience has been relieved 
by transferring payments out of the rates to denominational schools 
from one local authority to another, has been purchased at the sacrifice 
of the convenience and welfare of the poor. After all their trouble 
they very often fail to get the relief they apply for. In one large 
town where applications are investigated by the school board and passed 
on to the guardians, it is said that not more than 40 per cent. of the 
cases recommended apply, and of the latter not more than 10 per cent. 
get relief. Instances could be brought forward in hundreds of parents 
tramping many miles to workhouses from remote parts of unions, 
and after waiting many hours being sent away empty handed, or 
offered the alternative of ‘ the house.” 

There are many school boards which admit children without pre- 
payment. The London Board has adopted a regulation that no child 
shall be turned away for non-payment of fees; and many provincial 
boards have rescinded their resolutions requiring prepayment. . How 
these regulations may be affected by the judgment in Wright’s case 
remains to be seen. If that decision should be upheld by the Court 
of Appeal, either prepayment must be insisted upon or no fees can 
be recovered. But suppose the judgment should be reversed, and 
the right of recovery should be authoritatively declared, what would 
be the substantial gain? The world of trouble involved in keeping 
the numberless petty accounts and in collecting the arrears would 
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more than outweigh the small pecuniary result which might’ be 
obtained. One of the most wasteful features of the system is that 
this: unthankful and unproductive labour is thrown upon the 
masters, who ought to be doing other work, and who have been trained 
as.teachers, and not as accountants and debt-colleetors. In any 
case, whether fees are abolished or not, the teachers ought to be 
relieved of this tiresome duty, and allowed to keep their minds free 
for higher work. Instead, they are held responsible for fees, or their 
- salaries are partly dependent upon what they can collect. As acon- 
sequence, besides their distraction from their legitimate work, they 
are brought into conflict with parents and children, and instead of 
dealing with receptive minds they are met by sullenness and 
resistance. 

The effect of these contentions on the progress of the scholars must 
be harmful. If they are ever so much interested in their studies, 
continued irregularity will make them careless, and the more intelli- 
gent they are, the quicker they will be to understand the struggle 
which is going on between their homes and their schools. They will 
suffer from the taunts of their comrades, and will become an isolated 
class. They are often subject to slights in the schools. Sometimes 
there are separate entrances for those whose fees are paid or remitted. 
At one school board it was-proposed that the children whose fees 
were in arrear should be excluded from the school-treat ; in another 
place they were not allowed to receive prizes; in another they were 
locked in after school-hours' as a punishment for not taking their 
fees. In some schools they are publicly reminded, as their names 
are called out, that their fees are in arrear. There is no reason to 
suspect the general impartiality and fairmindedness of the teachers, 
but it is not in human nature that they should take equal pains 
with scholars who are constantly harassing them, and whose irregu- 
larity prevents their own advancement and helps to keep the schools 
at a low standard. 

It is not easy to set down exactly the pecuniary loss which is 
caused by the exaction of fees, but it is evident that it must amount 
to a formidable item. Dr. John Watts estimates “‘that 25 per cent. 
of the Government grant to primary schools is thrown away by the 
necessity of extracting fees, and that 25 per cent. of the fees paid-by 
the parents is also thrown away.” If this estimate is reliable, and 
it seems to be a moderate-one, and if the proportion holds: good 
throughout the country, it accounts for an annual -loss' of amillion 
sterling. The Rev. W.: Wood; chairman of the Leicéster~School 
Board, states that it costs 10s. to get in every 1s.0of arrears. A 
visitor in .that- town was‘ occupied all day in. collecting 4d. - To 
collect the fees of 9,000 children it takes the entire services of seven: 
teachers all the year round. In addition, the school ‘board: employs 
seven visitors, five of whom might be dispensed-with if the schools 
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were free. Fees have been abolished in other countries for two 
reasons: because they were not worth the trouble of collection, and 
because they operated against attendance. In the United States they 
get a much better attendance without compulsion than we do with 
all our irritating compulsory machinery. It is true that it is the 
fashion amongst the opponents of free schools to discredit the results 
in the United States. A clergyman stated at a meeting of the London 
School Board that the average attendance in the eight principal cities 
of America was only 58 per cent. Such a conclusion can only be 
explained by assuming that the speaker had been imposed upon or 
had been loose in his inquiries. On examining four reports for last 
year it appears that the average attendance in New York was 90 
per cent., in Philadelphia 89 per cent., in Chicago 93 per cent., 
and in Baltimore 82 per cent. Thereis no doubt that the attendance 
in Boston, Cincinnatti, and St. Louis is quite as good. But in 
quoting American figures seme allowance must be made for dis- 
similar conditions, and also for the fact that we are not always sure 
that the calculations of attendances are made up in’ the same way as 
our own. But one solid fact about American experience remains, 
which cannot be explained away by any manipulation of figures, and 
which any candid man-may satisfy himself about ; that is, that the 
attendance has largely increased since fees were abolished. - Fortu- 
nately, however, we need not go from home to learn ‘a lesson which 
common: observation and daily-experience enforce in our own work. 
The simple lowering of the fees results in an increase of income, 
derivable from the fees themselves. This was the case in Bradford 
and in Birmingham. - In Liverpool also it has been demonstrated 
that the proportion of attendance is directly affected by the rate of 
the fee. Teachers also know that’ the reduction of the fee increases 
the Government grant. They often ask poor scholars to come with- 
out fees in order :to help make up the grant; Some of the London 
teachers: pay a certain proportion of fees to add to their own incomes. 
In eight: schools at Rochdale it was found that teachers were paying 
2s. and 3s..per week to: keep the children at school: At Dalton the 
fees in the higher standards were raised with the result that a class of 
thirty-five in the Fifth Standard was reduced to fifteen; incurring a 
prospective loss of grant amounting to £20.. In another parish it was 
estimated that a threepenny rate was lost by absence from’ school. 

.. The percentage of attendance in Southwark, Lambeth; and other 
parts of London is in favour of the scholars whose ‘fees are remitted. 
The same: result: has been observed in Birmingham. Dividing the 
scholars.of the Birmingham board schools into’ three classes :—1, 
those who. pay regularly and: without trouble ;-2; those who pay 
irregularly and: give trouble; 3, those- whose fees are remitted or 
paid, the percentage of attendance in each class‘ is-as follows: Class 
1. Boys, 88 per cent.; girls, 78 per cent.; infants, 87 per cent. 
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Class 2. Boys, 74 per cent. ; girls, 60 per cent. ; infants, 63 per cent. 
Class 3. Boys, 86 per cent. ; girls, 75 per cent. ; infants, 85 per cent. 
The advantage in favour of those whose fees are remitted, and who 
belong to the poorest class in the community, over those who pay 
irregularly, is—boys, 12 per cent.; girls, 15 per cent.; infants, 22 
per cent. 

Dr. Watts makes some very instructive comparisons in Manchester. 
The qualification for admission to the Manchester Free School is the 
total inability of the parents to pay fees. The pupils are of an 
inferior grade to those in the board schools. From the report for last 
year it appears that the average attendance was 98 per cent., while 
the percentage of passes was 99°6. Out of 450 possible attendances, 
ten boys made all but three, fifteen boys made all but two, twenty- 
nine boys made all but one, and 150 boys made every possible 
attendance. The report says, ‘“‘In the board schools of Manchester 
every child who makes 350 attendances in a year receives a prize. 
If the same standard were accepted in the Free School, no less than 
278 boys, or 82°7 per cent. of the average number on the roll, would 
be entitled to prizes.” In a paper read before the Manchester 
Statistical Society, Dr. Watts compared the attendance at the Free 
School with that of three board schools, all of them producing good 
results. The average attendance was in favour of the Free School 
by 37 per cent., 25 per cent., and 22 per cent. Of the children who 
had made a sufficient number of attendances to qualify them for 
examination, the comparison shows 43 per cent., 27 per cent., and 17 
per cent. in favour of the Free School. There is one very significant 
fact showing how attendance depends on fees. It is well known 
that Monday is the worst day in the week for paying fees. The 
attendance at the Free School on Monday is 38 per cent., 38 per 
cent., and 35 per cent. better than at the three board schools 
selected for comparison. The attendance at the Free School also 
extends over a longer period. The length of attendance at the three 
board schools was 1-7 years, 2°50 years, and 2°9 years, while at the 
Free School it was 3°75 years. Dr. Watts says that he believes 
“the difference is entirely due to the absence of fees and the 
annoyances connected therewith.” These figures are convincing that 
a great improvement in attendance would result from free admission, 
and the attendance would not only be larger but steadier. Strict 
compulsion would still be necessary for a few; but if our school 
system were relieved from its fetters it would take an astonishing leap 
forwards. The teachers would throw off a disheartening burden; the 
regular scholars, who are now kept back by the desultory and erratic 
attendance of others, would have far better opportunities, and the 
productive power of the schools would be increased incalculably. At 


the same time an inestimable boon would be carried into countless 
homes. 
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III. The tone of the existing system is unhealthy. It supplies 
incentives to corruption and induces pauperism. It is eleemosy- 
nary in spirit. It is a paternal government of the most offensive 
description which is coddling where it is not oppressive. It is 
patronising towards the poor, and offers them education as a 
favour and privilege for which they must appeal, and not as a 
right. It is a charity system, and the schools are widely regarded 
as charity schools. The partial remission and payment of fees is 
demoralising, and has a tendency to corrupt both parents and 
children. There is no difference in principle between remission and 
payment. The qualification of the candidates is the same in both 
cases. They must come cap in hand and prove their poverty. They 
must expose their empty cupboards, and submit to cross-examination 
by sleek gentlemen about their struggles and wants. They must 
repeat this at short intervals, and thus accustom themselves to make 
appeals for public relief. Remission is generally made tolerably easy, 
but it is very questionable whether, in point of public policy, and 
quite apart from the desirability of getting the children into school, 
it is wise that it should be so. Dr. R. W. Dale, when he was on the 
Birmingham School Board, said that he had sat on the Appeal Com- 
mittee, and that the whole system was essentially pauperising. ‘He 
thought that a woman who had shrunk from appearing before a 
relieving officer, after she had been before the Appeal Committee, 
would .be far more likely to go to the parish on the first pinch of 
poverty in order to get assistance.” That the parents recognise the 
degradation is evident from the struggles they make to escape from 
it. Itis frequently necessary for the teachers to write notes for them 
stating that they wish for free orders, but this often fails to induce 
them to apply. Their repugnance is in the highest degree honour- 
able to them, and ought to be encouraged. The objection to go before 
the guardians is more insurmountable, and many parents prefer to 
suffer partial starvation. There is often a double investigation, first 
by the school board and then by the guardians. The earliest is 
preparatory. The poor are invited to familiarise themselves, by 
gradual steps, with the shifts and expedients of pauperism. And 
although the first plunge is difficult, rapid progress is soon made. 
Example is contagious; it is hard to see children suffer; the attend- 
ance officer is behind; and so in various ways, and by degrees, the 
spirit of independence is broken, and the victims are partly drawn, 
and partly driven into a situation from which they may easily drift 
into the permanent ranks of pauperism. The contagion passes from 
parents to children, and the seeds of life-long subjection and depend- 
ence are sown in many families. Experience has also demonstrated 
that the making of free orders is a great temptation to fraud and 
misrepresentation of circumstances. This danger is the greatest in 
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the case of school boards, the members of which have not the reliev- 
ing officer’s instinct, practice, and acuteness in probing the private 
affairs of the poor. The custom of allowing the parents to get into 
debt, and then of wiping off their arrears, is also demoralising. The 
dunning of the children, the visits of the attendance officer, the 
summons before the magistrates, all harden a large proportion of the 
people against the school system, and make them regard education 
not as something to be pursued and embraced, but as a nuisance and 
infliction to be repelled and evaded in every way. All this want of 
sympathy and co-operation, which gives the teacher such an up-hill 
fight, would be remedied if the parents had full proprietary rights in 
the schools, if they were open without badge or ticket, and if they 
were in a larger degree under their own control and the management 
of their own class. Then the time would soon come when the schools 
would be regarded not as charitable institutions, with their absurd 
and mischievous distinctions between tradesmen, mechanics, and 
labourers, but as the people’s schools, in which the whole community 
would join, on equal terms, in the pursuit of a great national object. 

IV. The problem for solution, so far as it is financial, is not a 
formidable one. The school fees last year amounted to £1,585,928. 
This sum represents a general poor-rate of threepence, or an income- 
tax of a little over a penny. The source from which it would have 
to be derived is a question for Government; but if it were divided 
between the local rates and the national revenue in the proportion 
of one-third to the former and two-thirds to the latter the proposition 
could not be described as an alarming one. But, unfortunately, the 
matter is not so simple as this. It is complicated by sectarian 
jealousies and political antipathies more vehement, perhaps, than 
surround any other public question, except that of Church dises- 
tablishment. We are brought face to face again with the old diffi- 
culty, which has been greatly intensified by the shortsighted policy 
of 1870. The denominational schools, entrenched behind their new 
subsidies, continue to be what they have always been in the past—the 
greatest obstruction to efficient national education. Two-thirds of 
the total amount of the fees are now paid to these schools. If in the 
process of freeing education this money has to be secured to their 
managers out of public funds, the policy of endowing these private 
and sectarian institutions may have to be rediscussed. On many 
grounds it would be deplorable that their position should be 
strengthened. There are strong educational reasons against such a 
course. We shall never get full value for our outlay until all schools 
are under public management. It is, moreover, opposed to all sound 
principles that large grants of public money, partly raised out of 
local taxation, should be made to institutions avowedly conducted 
for denominational purposes, and over which the ratepayers have no 
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control whatever. Lut we have to ask ourselves the serious question 
what alternatives there are, and how can free schools be made 
presently practical. There are but three ways open: (1.) To transfer 
all the primary education of the country to school boards, making 
the schools free. (2.) To abolish fees in the board schools only. 
(3.) To provide for the abolition of fees in all classes of schools under 
their existing management. The first course would involve a struggle 
which might last for many years, during which all the waste and 
injustice which has been faintly described in this paper would con- 
tinue unchecked. In fact, the forcible transfer of the voluntary schools 
is not to be looked for until the Radical party is able to make its 
own terms. The second proposal could not be defended as a per- 
manent arrangement. It would get rid of only one half the trouble, 
and its partiality and unfairness to the people would be apparent. It 
might be supported as a first step, with the avowed object of stimu- 
lating the transfer of the voluntary schools or of hastening their 
extinction, but in that case it would be resisted with quite as much 
energy as the former proposition. 

It remains, therefore, to consider whether there is any way by 
which the objections of the voluntary managers to the abolition of 
fees might be removed, and which'might be acquiesced in by Liberals 
as a tentative arrangement. I do not suppose the former would be 
wholly irreconcilable. They have never shown hostility to free 
schools on any strong grounds of principle. Their jealousy has been 
aroused by the evident financial trouble in which they might be 
involved. They have been perfectly willing at all times to receive 
school fees charged upon public funds. It was invariably at their 
instance that the 25th clause was put in operation. We should 
probably hear no more of the copy-book maxim, “That people do 
not value that which they do not pay for,” which, by the way, is 
wholly inapplicable to free education, if the voluntary managers were 
well assured that they would not suffer a pecuniary penalty by the 
abolition of fees. It is reduced, therefore, to a question whether, for 
the sake of education, in the interests of the people and children of 
England, and in order to remove an intolerable hardship and 
grievance, the Nonconformists: would consent to such a readjustment 
of financial burdens as would allow the voluntary managers to carry 
on their schools without the exaction of school fees. No new principle 
would be involved. Already the denominational schools are receiving 
more and more public money every year. The Act of 1870 increase1 
their grants by 50 per cent., and although a strong protest was then 
made against the new subsidy, it has never been renewed. When 
Lord Sandon succeeded at the Education Department he took up 
Mr. Forster’s pernicious policy, and put the schools in such a relation 
to the Exchequer that if they were well conducted they became 
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practically independent of subscriptions. The 25th clause was 
repealed to appease Nonconformists, but much larger payments of 
the same character and out of the same funds have been made under 
Lord Sandon’s Act. It must also be considered that the fees now 
paid by parents are not actually in the nature of voluntary contribu- 
tions. They are in reality as much a compulsory tax as any tax or 
rate which might be substituted for them. In the majority of cases 
there is no choice of school, attendance is compulsory, and payment 
is compulsory. It may be replied that because an evil is already 
flagrant that is no argument for prolonging or increasing it. But 
would such a change as has been suggested aggravate the present 
injustice or necessarily perpetuate the denominational system ? 
Under any rearrangement that is likely to be made the supporters of 
the denominational schools would have to pay more than they do at 
present, since in addition to their subscriptions they would have to 
share the fees. Undoubtedly the abolition of fees would relieve 
them to a certain extent against the rivalry of board schools, but it 
is questionable whether it would permanently add to their security of 
tenure. They are doomed to extinction, painless or otherwise, sooner 
or later. Although it is impossible not to recognise their power as 
obstructives, the strong hold which they are said to have on thecountry, 
and which is eloquently set forth in the reports of the Committee of 
Council, may reasonably be doubted. The extent of the support they 
receive may be accurately measured. On the average they have less 
than twenty subscribers to a parish. The donations, too, are often 
given, not because of any attachment to the voluntary schools, but 
because a trifling contribution is supposed to save a larger rate. 
Moreover, both the number of subscribers and the amount of sub- 
scriptions are beginning to diminish, which shows that their grasp 
upon the country is, to say the least, not tightening. The board 
schools are becoming more popular. If all the schools were thrown 
open they would still have larger resources, and be able to provide 
better schools and a better education, which is the great attraction 
for the parents. The school boards will be obliged to follow the 
population and to provide the class of schools which the people 
demand. But it must be admitted that, under any conditions, the 
voluntary schools cannot be converted into free schools at the public 
cost without some sacrifice of cherished principles. It is for Liberals 
and Nonconformists to say whether the call is too heavy for them. 
If it is, they should feel bound in consistency to make some effort 
to get the real obstruction, the denominational system, removed. 
They can have no right to acquiesce in arrangements which are 


opposed to their convictions, and which prevent a great and urgent 
educational reform. 
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I.—THE NEED OF RECREATION. 


By pleasure I mean recreation, and recreation is a new life. Pleasure, 
in the sense it is now generally admitted, needs legislating for and 
organising at least as much as work. A church, a school, and a 
reading-room do not supply all the needs of a human heart and brain. 
Worship is good, learning is good, and books are good ; but pleasure 
must not be omitted from the category. The poor have little enough 
of this. The secret of pleasure seems to have been lost in the din of 
crowded cities and under the grey canopy of our cloudy skies. The 
people have forgotten the habit of enjoyment. The long-continued 
habit of endurance unfits them for pleasure. As an instance of 
this we may take the experience of a lady who, thinking to please 
some of the poorest children in the London slums, invited them to a 
dinner of roast beef and pudding. A few of the children, after 
gazing earnestly at the food on their plates, laid down their knives 
and forks. “What is it?” she said, somewhat disappointed at 
what she thought their perversity. ‘Don’t you like roast beef?” 
“Oh, yes, ma’am, only we never have anything but bread for our 
dinner, and we can’t eat it!’? Endurance had deprived these little 
ones of the power of enjoyment. 

Some people may say, Surely the working classes can have as 
much pleasure as they want. Of what kind? They can certainly 
make an excursion on a bank holiday to the seaside or to the 
country, packed closely, as in so many human cattle-pens, many 
of them half-drunk, returning weary, dazed, and unrefreshed, to 
drink away the results of the holiday on the morrow. They can 
certainly visit picture-galleries and museums, but not at the times 
when they could avail themselves of the opportunity, as in the evening 
oron Sunday. There are the theatres, but those to which the poor 
resort as cheap and convenient are not of a calibre likely to elevate 
or refine; there are the public-houses, the music-halls, or penny 
gaffs, and the streets. The parks, being ill-lighted and unfrequented 
in the evenings, are naturally given over to the roughs, who make it 
impossible for a respectable woman to walk through them. There 
are also reading-rooms and clubs, or coffee-houses, but these are on 
far too limited a scale for the average population, and are as a rule 
inaccessible to women and children. The playgrounds and bits of 
open space in the shape of gardens are few and far between, so that 
noisy children or mothers with babies are turned loose as a last 
resource among the statues and works of art in the British Museum, 
to dirty and deface the galleries, and leave trophies of their presence 
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behind them in the shape of crumbs and the drippings of feeding- 
bottles. ‘‘The Metropolitan Public Garden and Playground Asso- 
ciation” will perhaps initiate public action in this matter. Its 
objects are sanitary and recreative. The society will endeavour, in 
addition to obtaining and laying out open spaces as gardens or 
recreation-grounds, to “plant trees and place seats in the wider 
thoroughfares, and to use its influence to obtain the erection of baths 
and washhouses.” The children also, in their separated playgrounds 
especially, will be benefited, as they will then possess proper play- 
grounds, and be enabled to learn cricket and other games instead of 
cumbering the pavement and the gutter at the risk of their lives, and 
interfering with the street traffic by their rough play with oyster- 
shells and marbles. This will be one form of legitimate and desir- 
able pleasure, if the society, which consists of private individuals, 
proves equal to the task of grappling with vestries and public bodies, 
and obtains sufficient capital for its requirements. 

What are the amusements provided for our girls, for our young 
working women, towards whom the nation has a large debt of 
responsibility ? Plenty of inducements to vice, certainly, but not 
much encouragement to simple pleasures. Let us hear what one of 
them, a young factory hand engaged in the manufacture of artificial 
flowers, has to say for herself. ‘‘ After eight o’clock I have nowhere 
io go, else I should be glad of a rest, so I walk about the streets, and 
sometimes I get a music-hall treat. But I don’t care very much for 
it, especially when I’m out very late, and they make me drink. I’m 
glad when work comes again, to be out of the lodging-house, for 
they are a rough lot there.’ There are 250,000 of these unknown 
toilers in our great city, many homeless and friendless, surrounded 
by temptations unique in their insidiousness, and with no shelter to 
call a home but the common lodging-houses. What becomes of these 
girls? How do they spend their time after their hard day’s work, 
and where? To meet this want a society for providing homes for 
these girls was started in 1878. But the number of the homes is 
only seven, and the whole of them only accommodate 2€0 inmates. 
Moderate as are the charges in these homes, namely, full board 
(breakfast, dinner, and tea) at 4s. 6d. per week; breakfast alone 
23d., dinner 63d., tea 2d., and supper 14d., many of the girls are 
unable to pay them, and cannot afford more than two meals a day, 
and those the cheapest—breakfast and tea. Consequently they are 
underfed and sickly; added to which, in times of depression of 
trade, they are a prey to anxiety, and, being compelled to dress 
neatly lest they forfeit their situation, are exposed to innumerable 
temptations. What, as a nation, do we do for these girls? They are 


(1) These particulars are taken from the report of the Society for providing Homes 
for Working Girls in London, founded in 1878. Patrons: Lord Aberdeen, Hon. A. 
Kinnaird, Hon. J. Pelham, W. Myddleton Campbell, Esq. 
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young and wild, and need pleasure after their daily toil. Sometimes 
almost childish pleasure, as in the case of a class started by some 
ladies for rough factory girls. Their pent-up animal spirits had been 
restrained all day, and they needed a safety-valve. When it was 
found impossible to obtain order or attention, one of the girls said, 
“We are so tired of being still. If you would only let us make a 
good row!”’ Permission was given, and a scene ensued that defies 
description—singing, shouting, dancing; in short, a regular romp ; 
but there was no harm done, and at a given signal the girls settled 
down quietly. The home for young women engaged in business, 
under the presidency of Lord Shaftesbury, does the same sort of 
work, but only accommodates fifty inmates. It is generally full, 
testifying to the need to which it ministers. It is only within the 
last two or three years that the need of help and recreation 
for women has been recognised, and such efforts as have been 
made in this direction are sparse, and due to the energy and bene- 
volence of private individuals. One of the most vigorous is the 
Young Women’s Help Society, a distinctly religious, Church of 
England institution. It was originated by one lady at Colchester in 
1879 for the benefit of the factory girls, and aimed at five special 
objects: 1. Help in daily life ; 2. Help in sickness ; 3. Temperance ; 
4, Thrift ; 5. Literature ; and was designed to embrace all classes of 
women, married and single, of previously good or bad character. Its 
success at Colchester was so remarkable that it soon produced 
branches all over the country, and has now six in East London, with 
a central home for working ladies, a lodging-house for girls, club- 
room, and coffee-bar at 75, London Street, Ratcliffe. Here the 
numbers in attendance are so great that there will soon be no room 
for them. The club-room is open every evening from seven o’clock 
till ten o’clock, Sundays from three till five o’clock. Members pay 
dd. entrance, and 1d. per month. There are also rooms and beds at 
1s. and 1s. 6d. per week. At Colchester the needlework-class and 
the lending library, both highly popular, were entirely self-support- 
ing. No doubt in time the lodging-house and coffee-bar will be so 
also. The other branches in East London are St. Thomas, Bethnal 
Green; St. Matthias, Bethnal Green; Homerton; St. Augustine’s, 
Hackney ; Eton Mission, Hackney Wick. The singing and recrea- 
tion classes are all very popular. Total abstinence is much advo- 
cated as a prevention to the fatal habit of frequenting public-houses, 
and it was found necessary to give special entertainments, such as 
concerts, on bank holidays in order to prove a counter attraction to 
the dancing-saloons and the drink and special temptations of those 
days. That the public holidays are a terrible danger to girls is 
well known. In 1882, in one London police-court there were 240 
convictions of women against 301 of men. One girl of seventeen, 
a laundress, told the clergyman who was urging her to take the 
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pledge, that she couldn’t go over Easter. ‘“ Even if I did,” she said, 
“‘T couldn’t get over Whit Monday.” The writer of a paper read 
at Grosvenor House in June, 1882, says, “‘ With all the will and with 
all the ardent desire on all sides, our progress is terribly impeded by 
the want of workers. . . . In East London the whole population 
consists of working people, not doing work which brings health and 
joyousness, but just the direst drudgery. Nor have these people any 
brightness to look forward to at the end of the day’s toil. There is 
no hope of better times, or greater ease, or happier days, so that in 
years to come their condition may improve. Ambition and hope are 
dead, or have never existed, in the minds of these weary toilers. The 
few whose condition may improve leave this wretched, sordid place 
for some pleasanter locality. Therefore it is that there is no ameli- 
oration in the state of the mass of the people; they have been sink- 
ing and sinking, and require superhuman efforts to drag them up 
again from the degradation into which they have fallen. This 
degradation has of course told fearfully upon the women of the 
place. . .. What can be expected of human creatures herded 
together, whole large families in one small room? For instance, in 
one street of fifty-two eight and six roomed houses there are 1,100 
people. The women are often engaged in these rooms (where they 
all live and dress) for the whole day at sack-making, or finishing 
coarse work for export tailors for the lowest pay, without the least 
prospect of any break in the monotony of their existence. . . . Is it, 
then, any wonder that they are driven to deaden feeling and make 
them forget their misery, or that the younger ones rush to the 
excitement of low theatres or dancing-saloons ? Who can strive to 
teach contentment to them? These people want something to 
brighten and render their lives a little happier, something to awaken 
true womanly instincts, now dead. . . . In miles of streets scarcely 
a respectable lodging can be found for an orphan girl. The East 
London girls have already borne testimony to the good done them, 
as they have been entreating to have the club-room at present lent 
them open every evening, for they say, ‘Since we have had a place 
to spend our evenings in we are ashamed to be seen standing about 
the streets.’ These homes and club-rooms do an infinite deal of good, 
and answer to the requirements of women ; but there are too few of 
them to be of real benefit to the entire population of London, and at 
present they are strictly sectarian. Why should there not be, asa 
matter of course, such institutions in every district—rooms where the 
girls could play at games in the winter, and, where there is a back 
garden, at lawn-tennis in the summer? Public opinion and the 
recognition of the necessity for pleasure are the chief requisites, and 
in this alone, in the raising of the moral tone of women, is to be found 
the cure for the shameful canker of modern society, which is now 
drawing even children into its terrible depths of infamy. Clubs and 
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recreation-rooms and respectable lodging-houses are the pressing 
wants, and fn every case where they have been supplied the success 
has been remarkable and immediate. The Working Women’s Col- 
lege, at 7, Fitzroy Street, originally suggested by Professor Maurice, 
is increasingly prosperous. The classes are well attended; so are the 
coffee, reading, and entertainment rooms, where on one Saturday in 
the month there are social meetings of the teachers and students, 
and some kind of entertainment, such as a concert or recitation, is 
given. The students number 428, and consist of artificial flower 
and toy makers, upholsterers, bookbinders, and compositors, book- 
keepers, brush-makers, chair-caners, china-painters and gilders, 
clerks and copyists, domestic servants, machinists, needlewomen, 
shopwomen, &c. The Somerville Club is another outgrowth of 
modern civilization; its members number 1,500 women of all classes, 
and meet together on common ground for recreation and to discuss 
questions of political or social interest. This club, however, does 
not answer to the needs of the lowest strata of the population. It is 
evident that women appreciate such opportunities as have been 
niggardly afforded them of recreation and culture, and that this is 
the right continuation and development of the compulsory education 
given in the board schools. In what other ways can we supplement 
the dearth of pleasure for both men and women? By the education 
of the eye, the ear, and the taste, as well as by the education of the 
mind. Music and colour appeal to the eye and ear, nature and 
painting and all beauty appeal to the taste. The English people are 
absolutely deficient in a sense of colour, and only when some great 
master of the art of colouring, like Rossetti, flashes upon us like a 
meteor, do we realise something of what we have missed. The grey 
skies, the muddy streets, the dingy houses, squalor, rags, and the 
dull tints of the people’s dress have absolutely killed the colour-sense 
among us. As matters are now, our pictures fail in colour, our public 
buildings and promenades fail in colour, and though of late a great 
stride has been made in the right and scientific employment of colour, 
both on the stage, in artistic house-decoration, and in the dress of 
the higher classes, the wave of progress has not yet reached the poor. 
Cheap coloured prints are still gaudy and hideous, vulgar and 
inartistic valentines command the only popular sale, cheap materials 
are still glaring and ugly, while in the streets there is nothing to be 
seen likely to attract admiration or create good taste. Indeed, the 
abominable dirt and unsanitary condition of the homes of the London 
poor renders beauty impossible to their inmates, and enables them to 
bear gloom and ugliness without discomfort, if not with absolute 
complacency. There is no possible reason why, wherever practicable, 
the sense of colour and love of decoration should not be encouraged ; 
why schoolrooms, for instance, should not be rendered pleasing and 
attractive to the eye. Exhibitions of good pictures and works of art, 
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on however small 2 scale, should be encouraged ; each parish might 
have once a year a little exhibition of its own of objects lent by their 
owners, like the one organised last year by the Rev. 8. Barnett, of 
St. Jude’s, Whitechapel, which proved an entire success, and was 
much appreciated. 

We come next to a pleasure which for many years has drawn 
down upon itself the wrath of many righteous people—dancing. 
To the English mind the very word conveys a notion of Middlesex 
magistrates, dancing-saloons, and general depravity. Yet dancing 
is essentially an innocent and healthful amusement. Children 
dance as they laugh, from pure superabundance of joy and animal 
spirits. Foreigners dance with grace, ease, and refinement. The 
Scotch perform their wild reels and skilful sword-dances with no 
thought of malice. The Irish forget their grievances as they set to 
in a merry jig ; only the Englishman presses his lips and shrugs his 
shoulders at the suggestion of dancing for the working classes. Yet 
wherever dancing under proper restrictions has been carried on, the 
plan has answered. In some of the workhouses and lunatic asylums, 
a dancing-party at Christmas has proved a perfect success. Shop- 
girls might dance together in the evening after working hours in the 
recreation-room provided for them, or in a building arranged for the 
purpose by private charity, in the open airin summer, under cover in 
winter. Young men as a privilege might be admitted to these dances 
by invitation, and under proper restrictions boys could learn to dance 
and behave themselves, and be kept out of mischief. Some respectable 
person in authority, having no pecuniary interest in the affair (the 
rock on which all public dancing-rooms will split) must be present, 
armed with despotic power to keep order until such time as people 
have been educated into a knowledge of the art of decent amusement. 
It seems a distinct pity that youthful spirits should be repressed or 
turned into a sour and morbid channel through a mistaken notion 
of the vice and folly of dancing. A quaint Scotch author, writing on 
this subject, says very wisely, ‘‘ Let us keep our hearts young, and 
they will keep our legs and our arms the same. For we know now 
that hearts are kept going by having strong pure blood.” 

Music is a great civiliser. The People’s Entertainment Society 
and Kyrle Society, fragmentary attempts to bring music home to the 
hearts of the people, have invariably drawn large audiences at their 
concerts. An active member of the Kyrle Society writes as follows : 
“The music is as simple as possible, and the words always English 
—nice, pleasant, or merry words—as little sentimental as possible. 
The audiences of workhouses and hospitals especially appreciate these 
entertainments extremely, and in various cases they are asked for 
monthly. All help is given gratuitously, by professionals as well as 
amateurs. Permission has to be obtained from the various boards of 
guardians, &c., and they are not always quite easy to deal with.” 
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The People’s Concert Society was founded in 1878, and since then 
has done good work. Twenty-nine concerts (the object being “ to 
increase the popularity of good music by means of cheap concerts’) 
were given in the winter and early spring of 1882. ‘Sixteen of these,” 
we quote from the society’s report, “‘ were given at the South Place 
Institute, Finsbury, at first on alternate, afterwards on successive 
Sunday evenings. The hall, which seats over nine hundred persons, 
was invariably filled by an attentive audience, the same people 
coming regularly Sunday after Sunday long before the doors were 
open to secure their seats; many were unavoidably turned away for 
want of standing room. Next in importance were the concerts at 
Chelsea, of which seven were given in the Vestry Hall. Although 
not self-supporting, this series was encouraging on account of the 
large proportion of penny tickets sold.”° When it is stated that 
these concerts are chiefly of chamber music, and that the pieces 
performed were by Beethoven, Mozart, Corelli, Brahms, Schubert, 
Haydn, Boccherini, &c., it will not be thought surprising that they 
could scarcely pay their expenses, but rather that large and appre- 
ciative audiences of the lower classes should greedily snatch at the 
grave musical and intellectual treat thus proffered them. Another 
noticeable feature is the popularity of Sunday concerts, showing 
plainly what an admirable preventive effect these have in keeping 
people out of public-houses, and from loitering idly at street corners. 
Miss Florence Hill has inaugurated some pleasant Sunday evenings 
for the people in the schoolroom in Little Lichfield Street. The 
room is open after evening service; tea, books, illustrated papers, and 
music are provided, and admission is free, and the attempt has 
answered well. The working-men’s club at Lime Grove, which is 
open every evening from seven to eleven o’clock, have concerts every 
Saturday evening to which admission is ld. or 2d. The room is 
crammed with an audience of working men and women, lads and 
girls, who are most appreciative and well conducted, one of the 
principal attractions being the joining in chorus on every available 
opportunity. These concerts are now being carried on by the men 
themselves, with occasional assistance from ladies and gentlemen. 
The men elect their own committee, and have a paid secretary. The 
success of a music-hall in the New Kent Road, Scuthwark, entirely 
managed on temperance principles, and originating in an experiment 
tried by Mr. Palmer, of Reading, deserves to be chronicled here. It 
is in the hands of a society called the Self-Help, the number of 
whose members is now 1,500. The price of admission to the music- 
hall is 1d., and the programme is included in the penny. The 
entertainment is that of the better class music-hall. The City 
Police band are allowed to play there occasionally, as also the Poly- 
technic orchestral band, and every Saturday a concert is given. 
Artisans and their wives troop in to enjoy themselves soberly, and 
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the number of young men members goes on steadily increasing. For 
the price of 1d. the concert cannot be self-supporting, but there 
is little doubt that, were the price raised to 2d. or 3d., this result 
could be obtained. At any rate here is hope for private charity. 
Concerts given on Sunday evenings would be sure to attract. The 
Victoria Music-Hall likewise still holds its own in one of the very 
poorest parts of London. It is desirable that every effort should be 
made to develop the musical taste, to encourage part-singing and 
choir practice. Girls could be taught in their club or recreation- 
rooms, and music would then become a solace to the unhappy and a 
joy to the light-hearted; for “music expresses aspirations that 
words cannot express,” and affords scope for the development of 
man’s spiritual needs and for the perception of divine and beautiful 
emotions. And let me plead also for the needs of the children, whose 
bodies in the present system of hothouse education we too often 
neglect for the sake of their overstocked minds. The children of the 
poor rarely play; they do not know how to play, and they have 
neither the knowledge nor the appliances to learn. The first requi- 
site is naturally space, and many a child’s life is divided between 
school and home, consisting of one or two close rooms, and the 
gutter. When, however, playgrounds are given them (and gradually 
this is being done) they do not understand how to appreciate the 
advantages ; they wander along listlessly or rush wildly and danger- 
ously about. Organised and superintended games in these playgrounds 
are sorely needed—a kind of kindergarten discipline to show children 
what they can do for themselves, and what a science even pleasure 
may become. Swinging, gymnastics, ball-playing, rhythmic dances, 
prisoners’ base, Tom Tiddler’s ground, singing in chorus, even story- 
telling, or a game of cricket or football where there is sufficient 
room, may be encouraged and organised. Children left to them- 
selves are apt to wrangle and fall out ; the little ones get bullied by 
the older ones; the big boys fight, and quarrels take the place of 
happy recreation. The school-board managers are well aware of 
this, and would open their large playgrounds on Saturday afternoons 
if only proper people would volunteer to superintend the children." 
An attempt of this kind has been made by the Rev. A. Jephson, 
vicar of St. John’s, Waterloo Road. He says, “A small playground for 
children has been erected on a vacant piece of ground in St. John’s 
churchyard, in which a giant stride and a swing have been put up. 
There is a gardener attached to the ground, and he keeps order in the 
playground. There are no rules and regulations, except those usually 
in vogue at the games played by the children. It is desired to erect 
a gymnastic apparatus for men, but the requisite funds are not forth- 


(1) The Metropolitan Public Garden and Playground Association, through their 
chairman, offered to present the London School Board with a gymnasium for boys and 
one for girls at the cost of £400. The offer was accepted, and the School Board have 
appointed a Standing Committee on Physical Education. 
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coming.” The Saturday afternoons, so precious for health and happi- 
ness, would be far more fruitful of results were such gymnasia 
common. Young men need exercise and games as much as children, 
especially those clerks and shopmen who are engaged during the 
week in sedentary employments under the depressing influences of 
close air and hot rooms. The experiment of gymnasia and cricket- 
grounds for the poor has as yet been scarcely tried, and is of great 
importance. 

What we principally need is a general recognition of the fact 
that pleasure is a moral duty, and as necessary to man’s perfect 
and wholesome development as work; coupled with this a stronger 
public opinion, which must create the desire to promote all innocent 
recreations, and to organise a scheme of amusement by which people 
can be taught what is pleasure, how to get and how to value it. 
Once the national recognition of man’s need for pleasure becomes a 
fact, the supply of pleasure will be equal to the demand, and the 
stream of tendency will be quietly guided into the right channel. 
There seems no reason to doubt that amusements can be made elevat- 
ing and yet self-supporting, and eventually by encouraging habits 
of thrift and economy, and diffusing a higher standard of moral 
duty, advantageously relieve the rates. There is an obligation laid 
upon the educated and the holders of property not to stand aloof, 
inert, wrapped in a mantle of selfish indifference, for if they have 
acquired political interests and rights, they are also bound by social 
interests and duties. One of the deterrents to enthusiasm may be 
found in the fact that it does not pay to be a social reformer. He 
cannot be a party man, for he must view the subject from a wider 
and more catholic standpoint ; he is of no value to a Government, 
rather a thorn in its side, and he can expect neither honours nor 
promotion. Therefore practically what is everybody’s business is 
nobody’s business, and as the State cannot and will not interfere, 
such things are left to the spasmodic and characteristic attempts of 
private charity. And the inadequacy and waste of charity which is 
not conducted on some system is every day more apparent. The 
various suggestions here given would, no doubt, entail an enormous 
expenditure of money and patience. The money would probably be 
returned in time with interest ; the patience must be its own reward. 
But there are numbers of people to whom money is not of paramount 
value, and there are numbers on whom a sense of the tragedy of 
life presses with such an unbearable weight of sadness and despair 
that they would gladly do all in their power to alleviate, if only in 
the smallest degree, the ills caused by want of thought, the accumu- 
lation of capital in the hands of a minority, and the increasing 
struggle for life rendered inevitable by the remorseless results of a 
highly complex civilization. Let us endeavour to spend more time in 
righting the just balance of toil and pleasure, more money in recrea- 
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tion, so that less need be spent in crime ; let us inaugurate the advent 
of prevention rather than cure, as has already been done to some 
extent in medicine; let us train up healthy men and women instead 
of miserable, degraded criminals; let us empty our jails and reforma- 
tories, and fill our concert-rooms and our picture-galleries; let 
laughter reign in the place of sullen defiance, and let us not refuse to 
acknowledge the inexorable aspirations of humanity and the en- 
treaties of heart and brain crying out for legitimate satisfaction. 
VioLet GREVILLE. 





1I.—THE WIVES AND MOTHERS OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 


There was never a time when men, engaged in the assertion of 
their rights, were in so much danger of neglecting their duties. The 
partisan cries of the rights of capital, the rights of labour, the rights 
of landholders, and the rights of those who have no land, are for 
ever ringing in our ears, but of duties we are told little or nothing. 
In proportion as women have escaped the dangerous influences of such 
social warfare, their hearts have remained more tender, their sym- 
pathies greater, their affectionate instincts keener. The rights of 
woman, as enumerated by her political champions, would be dearly 
purchased indeed if achieved at the expense of any departure from 
that steadfast devotion to duty that has hitherto been the noblest 
trait in woman’s character. We see in men the dangers which beset 
the tendency to take more interest in rights than duties, and its 
brutalising results. If we honestly desire that future generations 
should enjoy the blessings of the softening and purifying influence 
of woman, we should be at least as zealous in encouraging her to 
devote herself to duty as we are in teaching her to aspire after 
rights. 

In no class of life is woman’s influence of graver importance than 
among the artisan class, and yet, by a strange anomaly, among no 
class is less attention paid to her proper training for the position of 
wife and mother. The fact that so many workmen’s wives, notwith- 
standing this disadvantage, perform their duties so well should 
inspire us with hope for the future of the class on which the prosperity 
of the country largely depends, and urge us to encourage every 
effort in the way of educating and training the wives and mothers 
of generations to come. That a proper appreciation of the position, 
responsibilities, and influence of woman is lamentably absent among 
the working classes, few even of those who are their most pertina- 
cious apologists and sympathisers will venture to deny ; and it would 
be an instructive, although a melancholy task, to trace out the 
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mischief and the misery that, while popularly attributed to other 
causes, is really the result of this lack of what may perhaps not 
improperly be called ideality. Little enough of the ideal enters into 
modern industrial life; men shrink from it as an element of weak- 
ness, and blindly worship the practical, forgetting that the best of 
all practical work is that produced in an idealistic spirit. It should 
be part of woman’s work in every grade of life to assist men to keep 
idealities in view, to cleanse the hearts of men from the dross that 
rough contact in the battle of life is sure to leave behind. If such 
work were the sole task of woman’s life, her duties would be onerous 
indeed ; but how small a part is it of the sum-total of the life’s work 
of an artisan’s wife in any of our great cities! If we only took 
more pains to thoroughly realise the important part she has to play, 
the enormous influence it is possible for her to wield for evil or for 
good, the difficulties in her environment. that she has to fight with, 
some of us might be led to take as much interest and care in her 
mental and moral training as we devote to the training of race- 
horses, cows, sheep, and dogs. It is to our disgrace that we allow 
wives of men and mothers of children to spend their lives in surround- 
ings compared to which the stable of a Derby favourite is a palace. 
If the well-housed, well-fed, well-educated portion of the public, who 
express so much surprise and alarm at the drinking habits and other 
vices of the people, only paused to think how utterly unfitted the 
women among the poorer and working classes are to take up the 
responsibilities of wife and mother, they would rather be astonished 
that the intellectual and moral standard of those classes is not much 
lower than it is. We cannot do much to remedy. the shortcomings 
and faults of the women of the present. The growth of many 
generations is not to be changed in a day ; but we can do much to 
give the wives and mothers of the future a better chance of reaching 
the ideal womanly standard, and thereby making the world of work 
happier, brighter, purer, and more useful. 

The more or less smartly-attired young girls we meet in the streets, 
hurrying to or from factories and workshops, are the future wives of 
the artisan class. They are the beings to whose care in the future 
the children of our great cities will be entrusted. Is it too much to 
say that in their hands will rest the well-being, the prosperity, and 
the greatness of our common country ? For the honour of Great Britain 
and the happiness of her people are not.exclusively or even chiefly 
in the hands of the monarch, statesmen, or political economists; they 
depend quite as much and more upon the character of the pitmen of 
Staffordshire, the weavers of Lancashire, the ironworkers of the 
Midlands, the shipwrights on the Clyde; and the humblest workman 
who drives a nail or carries a hod of mortar has it in his power 
to add in degree to his country’s fame or shame. When we reflect 
that. the workmen of the future, on whom so much depends, will 
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have their character formed in great. measure by the young girls 
now at work in our factories, can we take too much interest in 
their welfare, can we do too much in the way of careful training 
to fit them for the responsible positions they will sooner or later 
occupy? What is their condition at present? What are their 
credentials? The majority of them are daughters of women who 
have gone through all the drudgery of factory life before them. 
They have been taken from a school as speedily as the school- 
inspector consented to relax his hold upon them, for families are 
large, and wages do not increase as children increase, and the sooner 
both girls and boys can help to keep the wolf from the door the 
better. This is the stern logic of parents who have gone through 
the same mill themselves, and who think such a course is perfectly 
right and proper, and, moreover, unavoidable. It is true that in 
some cases it is unavoidable, but it is not unavoidable in all, and in 
no case is it right and proper. 

Up to the time of leaving school the life of the average city girl, 
in spite of many drawbacks, may be looked upon as fairly hopeful. 
Possibly she does not know half so much as the school-inspector 
gives her credit for. Still, she has had an elementary education that 
under favourable circumstances would bring about good results. She 
has had perhaps too much “minding baby,” and certainly not 
enough play and wholesome exercise in fresh air; but she has been 
under her mother’s eye; all her affections have been centred in 
home, however uncomfortable that home may have been. She 
is handv with her needle, she can help in cooking the Sunday 
dinner, and perform various household duties in a creditable manner, 
She is in a fair way to become a thoroughly domesticated young 
person, and she possesses the germs of the finest womanly qualities, 
affection and devotion, although up to the present “baby ” has 
perhaps been their principal object. The time comes, however, only 
too soon, when the little scholar, nurse, and mother’s help is 
changed into a very different character indeed. She must be 
withdrawn from school and help to produce money to support the 
family ; and here two courses are open to her. She may leave home 
entirely, and become a domestic servant, or she may obtain daily 
employment in a factory or other place of business where female 
labour is utilised. Unfortunately, in the huge majority of cases the 
liberty and license of factory life possesses far greater attractions than 
the more restricted but certainly more wholesome, fruitful, and 
womanly life of domestic service. The young girl has perhaps heard 
vague stories of mistresses treating their servants in a haughty, 
arrogant, and uncharitable spirit, forcing them to church, tyrannising 
over their bonnet-strings, and otherwise making themselves unplea- 
sant. On the other hand, she sees every day girls who are not 
domestic servants rejoicing in feathers and ribbons as gorgeous as 
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they please, with the full liberty of spending a few hours every 
evening in whatever manner they may think proper. Such a career 
appears to her far more pleasant, and into the vortex of factory life 
she goes. She finds herself placed among a number of other girls 
whose sole idea of relief from the monotony of their daily task appears 
to be empty frivolous gossip, even if it is nothing worse. The 
everyday routine, in a bad atmosphere, soon produces a not unnatural 
longing for the freedom of the evening. No good angel stands by 
to administer a soothing word, to speak encouragingly of duty and 
of hope; work becomes an irritating task, and the home—the dis- 
comforts of which were once invisible to her young eyes—becomes 
full of faults, and loses its old charm. The other girls, too, soon 
take pains to give her lessons in liberty. They point out to her that 
it is not right that she should be expected, after a hard day’s work, 
to assist her mother in the evening; they are careful to inform her 
just the proportion of her wages she should be allowed to keep for her- 
self, and how much she should contribute to the family purse. This 
leads to many angry words at home. How can it be otherwise when 
a mercenary, selfish fiend stands between a mother and her child ? 
The girl soon commences to seek pleasure elsewhere, and she is 
fortunate indeed if she resists the temptation of the sixpenny dancing- 
saloon and the public-house. She vies with her fellows in feathers 
and frills, and, like them, the sole ambition of her life becomes 
centred in one idea—marriage. Home is uncomfortable, and she 
not unnaturally views with repugnance a life of factory labour, and 
the only chance of escape appears to her to be marriage. She has 
‘perhaps become imbued with some wild, distorted views of love—the 
sort of shoddy article that is held up for admiration in the penny 
novels she devours daily—but the feeling uppermost in her heart is 
decidedly mercenary. She has felt the pinch of poverty, and she 
has a strong desire to marry a man in a better position than her 
father ; at the same time she would prefer marrying a poor man to 
not marrying at all. The true and holy spirit of love, self-sacrificing, 
tender, and worshipful, finds no place in the heart of this shrewd, 
worldly-minded, uncultivated girl. It would be surprising if it did. 
All these details appear uninteresting, trifling, commonplace. Would 
that they were not'so; would that in looking into such lives we could 
find in them some pure ambition, some high-souled purpose that 
would redeem them from the commonplace ; some touch of nature 
that would make them full of interest and worthy of emulation. 
Remember, the education of these young girls ceases entirely the 
moment they leave school. The dull, weary hours in the workshop 
are succeeded by hours of leisure frittered away in an aimless fashion ; 
the intellect is left to become debased or to perish; it receives no 
culture whatever. Reading is, as a rule, confined to trashy novelettes 
and the police intelligence of the Sunday newspapers. Cross- 
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examine these young women on the subject of the latest murder- 
trial, and you will find they have all the details at their finger-ends. 
Test them on social matters concerning their own well-being and the 
happiness of millions of their fellow-creatures, and you will find them 
dumb. The great world of life, thought, and action, outside the 
sphere of the workshop, the gossip of the neighbours, and the flirta- 
tion and levity of the dancing saloon and the streets, is to them a 
blank. These are the young women, let it not be forgotten, who are 
to be the life-companions and helpmates of men who have a thorny 
path to travel, full of trials and temptations ; it will be their task to 
make a humble, scantily-furnished home so attractive that a husband 
shall find within its four walls more real happiness and joy than he 
can obtain elsewhere; it will be their mission to help him fight 
against those who will be ever at his elbow, urging him to drown the 
cares of life in the excitement that cities great and small offer at 
every turn. It will be for them to inspire men with hope and energy 
in the hour of disappointment ; and, above all, it will be their task 
to train up and keep in health the children who are to make the 
future. Lives will be placed in their hands for them to mould into 
instruments of good or evil. In the same ratio as they fail to fulfil 
their duties will the miseries of the world be increased; and how 
little are they qualified by culture and practical training to success- 
fully grapple with the great responsibilities they are so willing to 
accept because they do not realise their gravity? Many of them 
will turn out good housekeepers, capital serubbers of floors and 
cleaners of windows; but there is something more than these 
qualities required in one who is to be a wife and mother. These 
qualities are in the labour market, they may be purchased at the 
price of a small daily wage. To redeem the men of the proletariat 
something more is required of woman; those gifts that cannot be 
purchased with money, that are priceless. Spiritual sympathy, union 
of hearts and intellects, the graceful flow of ideas in common, and 
the aspirations after a higher life—without these influences at work 
in the homes of the humblest artisan your attempts to make the 
people sober and moral by Act of Parliament will fail. The 
morality and happiness of the people must ever be governed by the 
conditions of family life. The good folks who marvel and complain 
loudly at the total absence of religious feeling among what they call 
the lower classes should try their hands at putting into practice 
the sublime tenets of the Sermon on the Mount or the golden 
rules of Buddha in one or two uncomfortable rooms, with all the 
difficulties of cramped-up city life, and with a family governed, or 
rather ungoverned, by a wife and mother incapable of fulfilling the 
higher functions of her office. If priests and philanthropists would 
onlyindulge themselves with a little hard prosaic experience they would 
soon cease to wonder why gin-shops flourish and churches are empty. 
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It is easy to point out the evils that exist; it is not so easy to 
supply practical means for eradicating them. The fiend of misery 
and pain that haunts the narrow streets of our great cities is not to 
be banished by a few printed sentences; the most gifted among us 
ean but hope, with the humblest, that by all classes exchanging 
ideas in thoughtful earnest the sufferings of our fellows may in some 
measure be alleviated. Those who would grapple with the difficulties 
concerning the wives and mothers of the working class have much to 
encourage them in their task. It is an inspiriting fact that, not- 
withstanding all the disadvantages arising from lack of proper 
education and training, there are thousands of instances of the wives 
of working men rising superior to their surroundings, and thoroughly 
fulfilling their duties of life-and-soul companion to man and guardian 
angel to children. We must not allow these exceptional cases to lead 
us into any false optimism concerning the efficiency of the present 
system of educating the women of the working classes. It is a trite 
saying that one swallow does not make a summer, and none the less 
is it true that one competent wife cannot remedy the evil that is 
caused by a thousand incompetent ones. Fault-finding is an un- 
pleasant although a necessary task, and it would be a far happier one 
to point out the good qualities the young girls working in our 
factories to-day really do possess—gifts and graces under the roughest 
exteriors, that only require to be trained and cultivated to bring 
about blessings inestimable. The foremen in our factories are ready 
witnesses to the wit and intelligence possessed by these girls when 
they first go to them ; but these qualities are allowed to remain, to a 
great extent, dormant, or to run wild, and they are, before long, 
more or less centred on the not very edifying task of husband- 
hunting. Culture and education, leading up, as they do, to true 
religious feeling and due appreciation of responsibilities, form one of 
the means of redeeming these wives and mothers of the future from 
purposeless lives of wretchedness and disappointment. 

The mischief is that the moment a girl leaves school her education 
ceases, and this at the very age when she is most capable of being led 
into higher grades of thought and feeling. It is futile to close our 
eyes to facts, however painful they may be; and it is best at once 
to recognise that the present day necessities of a workman’s life 
make it imperative that his daughters in part leave the home-life 
and go out to work. But this fact, unfortunate as it is, does not 
present insuperable obstacles to a young girl’s proper training. Her 
education can still be carried on in some of her leisure hours, and 
let employers, for their own sakes, make these as many as possible. 
It should be conducted in the home by the joint efforts of the 
parents, but at present the majority of them are incapable of taking 
up sucha task. As a substitute, until a generation of competent - 
mothers and fathers shall arise, a plentiful supply of public evening 
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classes might do the work which would lead to such happy results if 
it could but be conducted in the home. No girl should be allowed 
to reach a marriageable age without having learned something 
besides the three R’s. She should at least be well acquainted with 
the structure of her own body, and thus be more competent to keep 
it free from disease. She should be taught the real value of the 
various kinds of food, and not be left to flounder on in the slough 
of ignorant superstition concerning articles of diet that hitherto has 
been a curse to the working classes. She should be sufficiently 
acquainted with the social and political history of her own country 
and other countries to be able to discuss intelligently with her future 
husband the questions of national and international importance that 
he may take an interest in, so that he need not be compelled to go 
to the public-house in search of some one who takes an interest in 
public affairs and whose opinion is worth listening to. Of music 
she should certainly know sufficient to be able to teach her children 
in the future simple part-songs, so that their young voices may ever 
make the home bright and cheerful, however humble it may be. 
With gentle persuasion, her reading should be restricted to litera- 
ture that is likely to be of real service in helping her to realise the 
influential and responsible position she holds in relation to the 
human race. Such acourse will certainly deprive her of the frivolous 
and unprofitable fiction that women now take so much delight in ; 
but it will open up to her a field of romance and poetry that will bring 
to her otherwise prosaic life beauty and inspiration, hope and faith 
n herself and her fellows. When every workman’s daughter is 
.cained up to be an intelligent being, worthy of her sex, then the 
women of the working classes will feel that their whole duty does 
not consist in scrubbing and mending, that they have other work 
to do, no less useful, no less womanly. 

The old-fashioned ghosts that are raised up even to-day to frighten 
those who have faith in the higher education of the people are un- 
worthy of notice. It is said that an educated people will feel them- 
-selves above manual labour, and that they will be hopelessly 
deteriorated by an unwholesome craving to be “genteel.” Such 
prophecies are only made by the prejudiced, the jealous, and those 
who have selfish reasons for fearing the growth of a well-educated 
people. Depend upon it, no cobbler enjoys making a good shoe so 
much as the cobbler whose friends in his leisure hours are Shakspeare 
and Milton, and no woman is likely to scrub a floor the worse or 
darn a stocking less neatly for having learned to love George Eliot 
and Longfellow. It is only by culture that men and women can be 
brought to realise the full glory and honour of manual labour— 
culture, that is, which embraces not merely the knowledge of facts, 
but an appreciation of duties—the cultivation of the heart as well as 
the intellect. A Lonpon ARTISAN. 
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‘WE are on the eve,” says Sir Stafford Northcote, “ of a struggle 
for the Union.” Evidently you are, and the struggle concerns us in 
Canada and the United States as well as you, for if you let the 
enemies of Anglo-Saxon civilization get the better of you in the 
mother country, fresh force will be added to their attacks here. The 
masters of the Caucus’ intend apparently to carry the elections by 
the help of the Irish vote, which is ranked as equal in importance 
with party discipline in pages which speak their mind; and the 
price which, as the bargain made by Dr. Pankhurst shows, they 
will have to pay to their ally in one form or another, is the dismem- 
berment of the country, for an Irish legislature, as the blindest 
see, means speedy if not immediate separation. Everything has 
been done that could be done by Radical journals to foster what is 
called the Irish revolution, to enhance its prestige, to unbrace the 
sinew of national resistance, to prepare the public mind for a conces- 
sion which the writers did not venture to name. Extreme Toryism 
also holds out its hand, for its factious purposes, to the leaders of 
rebellion, as Sir Stafford Northcote knows. The gravest part of the 
situation to the anxious eye of an onlooker appears to be the feeble 
and wavering condition of public sentiment. England is moulting. 
Opinions on all subjects, political, social, and religious, are just now in 
a state of flux which makes it difficult to organise resistance to any- 
thing aggressive and armed with votes. Combined with this uncer- 
tainty is a levity which turns from serious questions, and pays more 
attention to the sports of beardless boyhood than to the perils of the 
nation. Among the artisans trade interests probably prevail over all 
others, and there is a socialistic sympathy with the agrarian aspect 
of the rebellion. The Government proposes, by its Irish Franchise 
Bill, to put political weapons into the hands of people who avow 
beforehand their intention of turning them against the State. The 
task set before the Liberal party was that of guiding England and 
helping to guide Europe in the final transition from the hereditary to 
the elective system, and putting elective government on such a footing 
that it might be a government of reason and justice, not of passion. 
But from this task the Liberals have turned to link themselves with 
socialism, agrarianism, the revolution in the relations between the 
sexes, and all the other social movements of change, though, when 
the flood-gates are opened, if a cataclysm should ensue, as ensue it 
well may, they have no government or authority of any kind to meet 
it except organised faction, under the specious name of party, draped 
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in the old robes of feudal monarchy—not even the safeguard, no 
trifling one, of a written constitution. There are independent 
Liberals not a few, it is to be hoped, like Mr. Leatham, who see that 
it is their duty to adjourn, if necessary, all questions between them 
and other loyal citizens till the Union is out of peril. But the force 
of the Caucus is great, as we on this side of the water know too well, 
and the national cause is weighted with the unpopularity of absentee 
landlordism, and of an aristocratic reaction which the chief of the 
Conservative party labours to make as narrow and repulsive as he 
can, though he vainly tries, by economical demagogism, to mask the 
politics of caste. If a patriotic leader, independent of faction, un- 
tainted by class interest, and true to national unity, would appear, 
the people, bewildered as they are by the vacillations and the factious 
divisions of their rulers, would probably still follow him; but one 
might as well expect an angel to descend from heaven. The man 
may come, as there is plenty of force left in England; but he will 
come only after some sort of convulsion, called by necessity to the 
front to reconquer what will have been lost. 

I am not going into the general question, nor am I going to 
encroach on the domain of statesmanship by propounding an Irish 
policy. My point is historical, and my aim is to help in removing 
from the national conscience a fancied burden of historical guilt, 
which, if it be not removed, may sit heavy on the spirit of the nation 
in the day of battle. Englishmen generally are under the impression 
that they have done Ireland some extraordinary and unparalleled 
wrong, in expiation of which they are bound for ever not only to 
relieve Irish distress, however caused, and receive curses as their 
reward, but to agree to every concession which Irish agitators 
demand, and to bear meekly every outrage which Irish agitators 
choose to inflict. Wrong was done in the dark past to the native 
race and to the popular religion of Ireland, though in its perpetra- 
tion no living Englishman or living Englishman’s father had any 
part ; but even in the dark past it was not extraordinary or unparal- 
leled wrong. The belief that it was is an illusion created in part 
by the fallacious habit of historians who treat British history as a 
subject by itself, unconnected with the history of Europe, and thus 
produce the impression that the misdeeds of bygone times were 
special manifestations of English character, when they ought in truth 
to be ascribed to the spirit of the age. Even Macaulay is an instance 
of this tendency. Great Britain and Ireland are islands, and their 
history is to a considerable extent insular, but they are not in an 
ocean by themselves. 

So far as history is concerned, there are two main fountains of 
Irish calamity, the bitter waters of both of which have continued to 
flow even to the present day. One is the Norman Conquest, the other 
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is the great European schism which gave birth to the religious wars 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, The Norman Conquest 
led to the formation of the Pale, to the long conflicts of races, and to 
the enmities which it bred. A Roman Catholic writer so respectable 
as Ozanam permits himself to speak of “the English archers who 
invaded and enslaved Ireland.” He must have known well that the 
invaders were Normans, sailing under the banner of the Papacy ; that 
the enterprise was part of the cycle of Norman conquest, itself a 
sequel of the great migration of the barbarians; that it was the 
supplement of the Norman invasion of England; and that it was in 
like manner promoted and sanctified by the centralising policy of 
Rome. The English had no more to do with it than the conquered 
Mexicans had to do with the Spanish conquest of Peru. They 
had themselves resisted the Norman, manfully, while the Irish 
doubly invited him; for while the Romanising ecclesiastics called 
him in to protect their privileges and property against the aggres- 
sions of the chiefs, an Irish chief called him in as his ally and 
avenger in a clan feud. Irish feebleness and self-betrayal were not 
British crime. That the strong have always a right to subjugate 
the weak is a theory which would make the world a robber’s den ; 
yet there was an age of conquest preceding the settlement of Europe, 
as there was a stone age, and an age of glaciers, and we must accept 
its legacies as we accept the other legacies of the historical and 
geological past. That conquest would extend its march from England 
to Ireland was a moral certainty. Geography has manifestly and 
inextricably linked the destinies of the two islands, which, if they 
were torn asunder by disunion to-morrow, would be soon joined 
again by fresh conquest. Never had a people less ground for 
imputing anything to another people than the Irish have for charg- 
ing the English people with the consequences of the Norman 
Conquest. 

So with the other and more recent sources of Irish woe. The 
Catholic monarchies of Europe conspired with the Papacy to extir- 
pate Protestantism and liberty with sword and faggot. The British 
islands were of course drawn into the struggle. The native Irish, 
following the religious bent of their race as well as the dictates of 
local antipathy, cast in their lot with the Catholic powers and 
seconded the Armada. As a weak and outlying portion of the 
confederacy, they suffered cruelly by the fortune of war, yet they 
endured nothing which they would not have inflicted, nor a tithe of 
what their confederates inflicted, in the way of persecution on the 
Protestants, wherever Catholicism had power. In 1641, inflamed 
at once by agrarian vengeance and religious hatred, they rose again 
and slaughtered every Protestant on whom they could lay hands, as 
(if the language of some of their orators and journalists is to be 
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trusted) they would, as soon as they were free from the restraint of 
the Imperial Government, slaughter the objects of their hatred at 
the present hour. Rinuccini, the papal envoy in Ireland, trium- 
phantly reports in his despatches that in battle no prisoners were 
taken by the Catholics, but every Protestant was cut down not only 
on the field but in the flight. Cromwell refused quarter to the 
garrisons of two towns taken by storm after summons to surrender, 
wherein he acted in strict accordance with the laws of war in that 
age ; while not only in Ireland, but over Europe, quarter had been 
continually refused by the Catholic armies to the helpless inhabi- 
tants as well as to the garrisons of conquered towns. The latter 
part of the same century found the Irish again arrayed under what 
was no doubt their natural banner, as auxiliaries of the last Stuart 
king and his patron, the despot of France, in their deadly attack at 
once upon Protestantism and British liberty. The Celtic Catholic 
Parliament at Dublin doomed by act of attainder every Protestant 
proprietor, including the women and infants, to confiscation and 
death ; and we may guess what the fate of the defenders of London- 
derry would have been had they fallen into the hands of the 
besiegers. Having narrowly escaped with its life after a fearful 
struggle, Protestantism bound down its mortal enemy with a penal 
code, the memory of which, like that of all works of intolerance of 
which the period was full, is thrice hateful, but which was framed, as 
we are bound to recollect, by men who had read their own death- 
warrant in the Catholic act of attainder. Where Catholicism reigned 
the Inquisition was in full activity, and the autos da fé were going 
on. The revocation of the Edict and the dragonnades were present 
to every heart; England and Ireland were full of Protestant exiles. 
The memory of Tilly, and even of Alva, was as fresh as in our day 
is the memory of the wars of Napoleon. With fear, severity abated. 
After the viceroyalty of Chesterfield, though intolerance and exclu- 
sion continued, persecution was pretty well over, though the autos 
da fé were not. In the meantime the valour of the Irish brigades 
had been working the cruel will of the Catholic powers, while in our 
own day about the last stand against Italian independence was made 
by an Irish army in the service of the Pope. 

In the sixteenth century another ruthless force, also European, 
was in action. This was the era of monarchical centralization. The 
Tudor monarchy, rising in its might out of the wreck of conquered 
feudalism, trod the same path as its compeers. Cruelly it enforced 
its authority in England, still more cruelly it pressed, through its 
lieutenants, the subjugation of Ireland, where the struggle presented 
the hideous aspect which is presented by every struggle between 
civilised or half-civilised men and savages; by the war of the 
American with the red Indian, and of the French with the Arab and 
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the Annamite. Ifthe hapless Celtic tribes of those days whose land 
was confiscated for what the Tudor Government styled treason in 
their chiefs could rise again, though they would rise in startling 
garb, they would be entitled to restoration as well as to pity ; nor 
can it be doubted that the popular feeling about the land question 
has retained the traces of these iniquities; but it is as preposterous 
to identify the sitting tenant of the present day with the tribesman, 
or the sitting tenant’s demands with the tribesman’s wrongs, as it 
would be to identify Lord Spencer with a lieutenant of the Tudors. 
The representative of the tribesman is at least as likely to be found 
in the labourer, on whom the tenant-farmer too often tramples like 
the harshest of landlords, as in the tenant-farmer. It is equally pre- 
posterous to charge the English people specially with the unjust 
operation of feudal land laws which prevailed throughout Europe, 
and from which nobody has suffered more than themselves. 

In 1782 Ireland extorted independence. And now Irish traducers 
of England take different lines. Some call the Parliament at Dublin 
English, and charge England with its corruption and mismanage- 
ment. Others call it Irish, and charge England with being unjust to 
its oratorical glories. As it was the offspring of a revolt against 
England, her responsibility for its acts can hardly be unqualified. 
After a duration of seventeen years, Irish independence ended in a 
civil war of friends, amidst which the only powers of mercy were 
the English soldiers, Abercromby and Cornwallis. Government 
perished in the wreck of society, and nothing was left to avert an 
indefinite reign of sanguinary anarchy but the military force of 
England. Under similar circumstances Cromwell, like a strong 
man, had looked the situation in the face, and at once united Ireland 
to England. Pitt being not strong, but only stiff, bought a union 
from the profligate Irish aristocracy, and thus left a fatal stain on a 
measure which otherwise would have been entirely right and essential 
to the salvation of the weaker, though more numerous, race in 
Ireland. 

The restrictions on Irish trade again, though utterly detestable, 
were dictated not by English malignity but by the commercial policy 
which then held all Europe in dark thraldom, and against which 
Adam Smith was preparing to write. Smith’s first great practical 
disciple, Pitt, tried to remove them, and was opposed by the Irish- 
man Burke, whose speech upholding the necessity of the connection 
and the supremacy of England must, by the way, be pleasant reading 
for disunionists. Perhaps the injury done by the restrictions at the 
time has been overstated. Adam Smith says that when the ports 
were opened but few cattle were imported, and that the common 
people in Ireland were said to have violently opposed exportation. 
At the Union the restrictions finally fell, and for the last eighty years 
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—time enough, one would suppose, for commercial recovery—Great 
Britain has offered to Ireland the best market in the world. She 
has done more. In her great manufacturing cities, as well as in 
colonies founded by her, and which Irish enterprise never would 
have founded, she has given homes and bread to the overflowing 
millions of the Irish population. She has done this ata heavy cost to 
herself so far as her own cities are concerned. This is a principal 
source of the masses of misery and barbarism over which she is now 
wringing her hands. This it is more than anything else that forbids 
the British artisan to rise; one bitter reason Great Britain has for 
desiring, if it were possible, a total separation. 

Misgovernment and corruption were the common lot of Europe in 
the last century, of England under her borough-mongering oligarchy 
as well as of other countries; and common to all Europe was the 
reaction produced by the excesses of the French Revolution. England 
obtained for herself representative government by the Reform Bill 
of 1832. She extended it in full measure to Ireland, and thereby 
gave conclusive proof of the absence of any intention to‘tyrannise 
over the sister island. Thenceforth the interests of Ireland were in 
the keeping of her hundred representatives in the House of Commons. 
What practical demand for reform did they ever press with anything 
like unanimity to which Parliament refused to give ear ? No Parlia- 
ment, whether at Westminster or Washington, moves without pressure 
or without urgent cause. An absolute Government may exercise 
forethought and plan a paternal policy, a Parliament cannot ; and if 
the representatives of any interest are inactive, or act only for the 
purpose of annoyance or obstruction, the interest must suffer, as 
Scottish interests would if the Scottish members chose to behave like 
the Irish. Yet Parliament gave Ireland, long before it gave England, 
a national system of education, which, if the Union were repealed, 
the priesthood would overturn. It has given her religious equality, 
while England still has a State Church. It has given her a special 
and most drastic Land Act. It has also liberally relieved the distress 
caused from time to time by the growth of her population beyond 
the means of subsistence, while English distress has been left to 
shift for itself. The peace which is essential to the development of 


-her resources, and therefore to her prosperity, it cannot give her so 


long as her people are under the influence of men whose trade is 
social war. The gift of representative government to people in the 
state of the Catholic Irish was perhaps premature ; herein mischief 
may have been done, but it was not intentional wrong. 

Is there any good reason for believing that, if Great Britain had 
been out of the question, Irish history would have taken a much 
better course ? The early civilization of Ireland, though most inte- 
resting in its way, was merely ecclesiastical, and it was being trampled. 
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down by clan barbarism. Nothing like a national or settled govern- 
ment had been formed. That the native Irish would have given 
themselves free institutions the whole history of the race to which 
they belong, as well as every manifestation of their own political 
character, whether in Ireland or in America, forbids us to believe. 
They would have given themselves, or rather have allowed to be 
imposed upon them, political institutions in unison with their religion. 
That religion would itself have been what it is in Spain or Sicily, 
untempered by Parliamentary government and national education. 
In defending the Union, loyal citizens are struggling for Irish 
liberty, which, if the support of England and Scotland were with- 
drawn, would in all probability succumb, and be succeeded, not by 
the larger liberty of a republic, but by a tyranny of dynamiters. 
The most ardent friends of the present moment admit that the 
tendency of the Irishman is to something arbitrary, and complain 
that he is not allowed to gratify his taste. It may be doubted 
whether, without the Imperial connection, the native Irish would 
ever have held their land against the advance of the race which came 
in from the north, and which, however outnumbered, has always 
proved itself the stronger. It is probable that, like French nationality 
in Canada, the Celto-Catholic element in Ireland owes its distinctive 
existence to the sheltering connection with Great Britain. 

Weare told that the Irish, if they had been free from British influ- 
ence, would never have endured the existence of an idle aristocracy in 
their country. Can anything be better attested than the existence 
in tribal Ireland of a singularly idle, tyrannical, and plundering 
aristocracy in the persons of the chiefs? Has not this submissive- 
ness remained especially characteristic of the Irish peasantry ? 
Prodigally hospitable, irregular, extravagant, uncertain, vivacious ; 
the chase, the turf, and the bottle divided a great portion of his 
intellects between them. Such is the portrait drawn by Sir Jonah 
Barrington of an Irish landlord to whom, according to the same 
authority, his tenants were devoted. 

Absenteeism is a real grievance as well as a great peril, and so far 
as it arises from the connection of Irish with English estates, it is 
chargeable to the account of primogeniture and entail, which has 
been allowed, not from malice, but from Conservatism, to remain the 
law of the three kingdoms, and are strangely left in existence along- 
side of agrarian legislation. Let all that justice dictates be said upon 
this point. And it may be said without assuming that, in an inde- 
pendent Ireland of Roman Catholic Celts, the progress of legislation 
respecting land would have miraculously anticipated the policy of 
modern times, and without admitting that a particle of ill-will 
towards Ireland has had a place in British councils or in any British 
breast. In truth absenteeism now prevails to a lamentable extent in 
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the rural districts of England herself. But why have not the Irish 
members moved in Parliament, and sought at the hands of British 
Liberals the aid which would undoubtedly have been given? They 
have always appeared to cherish grievances rather than to be 
earnestly bent on removing them. Even in the case of the Protestant 
Establishment they appeared lukewarm, and during many years 
scarcely moved at all, while they showed something like hostility to 
the Land Act, though it had been framed on the report of an Irish 
Commission. 

The worst of all absentees have been the wearers of the crown, who 
by frequent visits to Ireland (where, as often as they did go, they 
were enthusiastically received) might, as all who know the Irish 
well agree in saying, have won the hearts of the people, killed dis- 
union, and prevented the demagogue from mounting, as he has 
mounted, the vacant throne. On this point, too, let the verdict of 
justice be frankly delivered. So far as the House of Brunswick is 
concerned, the loss of Ireland would be the punishment of a per- 
sistent neglect of duty. But this is not the fault of the British 
people ; it is not a thing upon which freemen care much to dwell, 
and as the ground for breaking up a great polity it would be 
absurd. 

The political case in favour of what is called the Irish Revolution 
has been formally presented in the shape of a list of grievances by a 
very able and a very sympathetic hand. It amounts simply to a 
deficiency of the popular element in local government. This defi- 
ciency exists in England also, and for both countries it was about to 
be supplied by a Local Government Bill when the attempt of the Irish 
to wreck the Legislature began. The political agitation has no deep 
root except in agrarian discontent ; the Irish tenant wants to become 
owner of the land and pay no rent; for the refinements of political 
mechanism, central or local, he cares about as much as he does for 
the refinements of art or mathematics. 

Another indictment is social. It is said that Irish genius has 
not been honoured by England. When you cite a long list of 
Irishmen who have received the highest honours of the Church, the 
State, the army, and the literary world, the reply is that these men 
cannot have been genuine Irishmen since they did not hate England. 
The Indian service abounds with Irishmen, while Irish dynamiters 
are yelling for the overthrow of the Indian Empire. In every 
appanage of British greatness Irishmen as well as Scotchmen fully 
share. It is called a social crime in us to laugh at the comic Irish- 
man, as though the chief portrayers of that popular character had not 
been Edgeworth, Moore, and Lever. In former days no doubt 
Englishmen, Scotchmen, and Irishmen cherished stupid antipathies 
against each other. But in the present day does an Irishman suffer 
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any disparagement in British society on account of his blood ? 
Neither at Eton nor at Oxford, both pretty good mirrors‘of any social 
prejudice that may exist, do I remember that there was the slightest 
feeling against the Irish. I should say they were rather favourites 
at both. When Irishmen butcher the husband before the face of the 
wife, beat out the brains of an innocent boy in his mother’s arms, 
shoot women, cut off the udders of cows, blow up railway trains with 
dynamite, and openly applaud in public meetings the most barbarous 
and dastardly kinds of murder, remarks are made, and if remarks 
were not made their absence would be the most cutting of insults, 
since it would imply that such things, when done by Irishmen, were 
a matter of course. Who are they that brand -the Irish race with 
infamy by proclaiming it to be a race of assassins? Who but the 
orators of Irish dynamite conventions ? 

It is pronounced offensive to call the native Irish Celts, though 
the most patriotic historians of France boast the Celtic origin of the 
French nation, and anthropometric science, with a severe air, comes 
forward to prove that all of us are Celts or none. Has anthropo- 
metric science discovered that Irish is not a Celtic language, and 
that there is no affinity between the native Irishman and the 
Breton? Has it found out that unchanged abode and continuity of 
institutions are no evidence of descent? Is it true that the leaders 
of the Irish race are not Celts? The Celt has always been apt to 
borrow leaders from other races. Both in Ireland and in the Scottish 
Highlands clans seem to have accepted Norman chiefs. Messrs. 
Parnell, Sexton, and Biggar are, as their names show, men of British 
race traducing their own blood. Of Normans there are probably few 
left anywhere : they have shared the general fate of dominant and 
non-industrial races. But I do not want to insist on the point of eth- 
nology, much less to support the harsh theory, which I am as far as 
possible from holding, of indelible peculiarities of race. Race has 
played a part in history, and has largely drawn with it religion. But, 
if it is preferred, let us call Leinster, Munster, and Connaught Roman 
Catholic provinces, provided we may do so without being accused of 
insulting the Roman Catholic Church. Some term or phrase we 
must have to mark succinctly the contrast between the three pro- 
vinces which are the scene of disaffection, and Ulster, which, to the 
chagrin of the disunionist party alike in Ireland and England, dis- 
union has just invaded in vain. Some term or phrase we must have 
to enable us to expose the fallacy of calling the three provinces 
Ireland, and their disunionism the Irish cause. Ulster, Protestant 
as none can deny, and Teutonic so far as her general character and 
her political affinities are concerned, stands in her prosperity and her 
attachment to the Union an insurmountable objection to the theory 
that British connection is the source of all the evil. The difference 
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between the northern and the southern Irishman, and between the 
ways in which they respectively prosper, is not less striking in the 
New World than it is in the Old. What is certain is that the 
southern Irishman has retained the political character of his tribal 
state, and has brought it with him unimpaired to the Western 
Hemisphere. The Englishman and the Scotchman are citizens. 
The Irish peasant is not a citizen; he is a clansman still. His 
objects are not political but tribal; they are the aggrandisement of 
his clan, the appropriation to it of a full share of the spoils, and the 
prosecution of the clan feud against England. His vote he uses as 
his ancestors used their skenes. His Church is the religious bond by 
which the members*of his clan are held together. I speak of the 
class of Irishmen who fill the ranks of Fenianism. We have Irish- 
men in Canada and the United States of a different class, who are as 
worthy citizens as any in the world. But the Irishmen of that class 
following the lead of William Tweed and his fellows have loaded 
American cities with debt and filled American politics with influences 
for which Americans are not grateful. They showed their social 
tendencies by trooping behind the slave-owners who gave the North 
up to them for pillage, and in America they have been the cruel 
enemies and oppressors of the negro, their treatment of whom I 
confess, when I first became acquainted with it on the spot, let in 
new light upon my mind. Their excitable temperament, and their 
liability to be hurried by it into crime, does not desert them in their 
new abode. In the Draft riots at New York a mob mainly composed 
of Irishmen not only committed widespread havoc, but murdered 
negroes, cruelly beat old negro men and women, set fire to a negro 
orphan asylum, tied a negro to a tree and roasted him alive. Yet the 
negroes were not landlords; they were an unoffending and helpless 
race. The English labourers under Joseph Arch carried through 
their agitation without committing a single crime. Let anthropo- 
metric science explain to us these facts. 

How is it, then, that the Irish hate the English? Mainly because 
hatred of the English is assiduously instilled into them through the 
press and from the platform by agitators who subsist on the quarrel, 
whose hearts are steeped in venom, and who shrink from no sort of 
falsehood. Because by these men, who alone have the ear of the 
people, an utterly calumnious picture of the acts, character, and 
intentions of the British people is every day presented to the Irish 
mind. The Irish are told that the British Government “impales 
puling infants on its bayonets,” “racks venerable priests,” and 
“‘when sword and fire have failed, deliberately calls in famine to 
complete the work.” These monstrous lies the people read and 
believe, while they read nothing on the other side. This, I say, is 
the*chief source of Irish animosity against the English people of the 
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present day. Where the demagogue is not active the hatred abates. 
In Canada, where hitherto the agitator has not been so active, the 
Irish are not nearly so bitter as they are in the United States. The 
source of malignity is also in part the source of misery, for the 
people are taught to think that there is no fault in themselves, 
everything that is amiss being the work of the oppressor, and turned 
from self-help, which no demagogue ever preaches, to seek relief 
from their distress in the cultivation of a barren feud. 

‘The insensate and reckless multiplication of the human species” 
is the cause, as a Radical journal of eminence tells us, of the misery 
and barbarism in the east end of London, and the words are equally 
applicable to Ireland, where the Church thinks that she promotes 
morality in encouraging early and improvident marriages. If political 
change will feed and civilise Whitechapel it will feed and civilise 
Connaught. In deciding that economical remedies of some kind 
are required, Mr. Gladstone’s Government assuredly judged right. 
Whether the specific remedies selected were the best will be seen in 
a few years. Will the alteration of tenures lead to an increase in 
production, which is, or ought to be, the main object of all legislation 
respecting land? Will fixity of tenure in that soil be anything but 
fixity of famine? Will the farmer work with a better will and raise 
larger crops now that his rent is reduced, or will he prefer to spend 
his energy in agitating for a further reduction? Is it possible 
. effectually to fix rents for a long term of years? Will not the 
desperate competition for the land which is caused by the overgrowth 
of population, and by which the people have hitherto raised the 
rents upon themselves, reproduce itself in some other form, and make 
the price as high as ever? If the interests created by the Land Act 
are sold, as some expect, will not the old rent be virtually paid again 
in the form of price? Will not the money-lender, who never reduces 
interest, take the place, when a bad season comes, of the landlord 
who does reduce the rent? Will not absenteeism become more 
common than ever now that the landlord is a mere incumbrance ? 
Will not the Church absorb a great part of that which the landlord 
is compelled to resign? Will any improvement have been made in 
the lot of the labourers, who need protection against the farmers as 
much as the farmer needs protection against the landlord? What 
will be the effect on the general industry and prosperity of the 
country of a vast disturbance of contracts, and of the general inse- 
curity of property produced by agrarian agitation? These are ques- 
tions which every one who holds the common notions of economy 
must be anxious to see answered by results. Peasant proprietorship 
is a taking idea, but in an age of scientific agriculture we might 
almost as well talk of returning to the spinning-wheel, which also 
had its charms, and the departure of which was bewailed by the 
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poet. Systematic emigration, such as shall permanently relieve 
districts which can bear no crops but wretchedness and disaffection, 
has been always deemed, by some good authorities at least, the only 
eure. To call it cruel seems absurd to those who live in a continent 
peopled with happy emigrants, though there must always be a pang 
in the process. But the priests oppose it for fear of losing their 
flocks, and the agitators oppose it for fear of losing discontent. 
Against such resistance it can hardly be carried into effect by a 
parliamentary government. Perhaps the problem awaits solution by 
a Government not parliamentary, which the crisis to..ards which 
events are tending may bring forth. If rebellion ever fairly shows 
its head, the economical measures which are essential to the relief of 
the country may some day be carried into effect as measures of war. 
The Irish people are in the hands of men who are leading them 
mainly by the hope of plunder, and whose object is not the measure 
of increased local self-government which, if it is desired in Ireland, 
all Liberals are more than willing to give, nor any pledge of respect 
for a nationality like that of Scotland within the Union, but the 
dissolution of the Union and the foundation of a separate republic 
which from its birth would be hostile to Great Britain. These men 
know their own minds, and they are not to be turned aside from 
their purpose by soft words. When soft words are addressed to 
them their answer is a renewed outburst of venomous and calum- 
nious hatred. Mr. Gladstone, after all his touching appeals, and in 
spite of all that he has done for Ireland, is still in their journals the 
“grand old rogue,” “the grand old hypocrite,’ and his throat has 
to be guarded by policemen from their knives. Their enmity, and 
that of all over whom they have influence, must be recognised and 
dealt with as a fact. They can be conciliated only by a resolute 
resistance; and to make resistance resolute it is necessary that the 
friends of the Union and of British civilization should feel the moral 
ground firm beneath their feet. Nor is it needless to state the case 
of Great Britain fairly in the court of nations, especially before the 
Americans, whose opinion in this case is of great practical importance. 
The ravings of the Philadelphia Convention and the dynamite plat- 
form might be safely left to the unaided judgment of American 
morality and good sense, but we cannot so well afford to disregard 
the injurious things said of Great Britain by English Radicals, who 
want to place American opinion on the side of Irish revolution. In 
the Princeton Review, an English writer, whose respectable name 
will secure attention to what he says, tells the Americans as “an 
indisputable and undisputed fact,” that “the government of Ireland, 
whether administered by Englishmen sitting in a so-called parlia- 
ment at-Dublin, or by an overwhelming and hostile majority of 
Englishmen and Scotchmen sitting in Westminster, had been up to 
less than twenty years ago conducted not even in profession for the benefit 
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of the Irish people, but for that of the English having estates in 
Ireland, and the mass of the Irish Protestants and landowners.” It 
seems to me that this is not true, and that it is dangerous to let it 
pass for truth. 

Since writing this paper I have read Lord Lorne’s paper, written 
apparently for people who had asked his opinion as to the expediency 
of applying the principles of Canadian self-government to the case of 
Ireland. It would be about as useful to discuss the expediency of con- 
necting the Straits of Belleisle with the Irish Channel. The relations, 
geographical, historical, religious, and social, of the three Celtic and 
Catholic Provinces of Ireland to Great Britain and Ulster (for that 
is the true way of stating the case) have no parallel in politics, past 
or present. Neither in the relation of the Dominion to the Imperial 
Government, nor in that of the Provinces to the Dominion, is any 
help towards the solution of the Irish problem to be found. That 
problem British statesmen will have to solve by their own unas- 
sisted wisdom, patriotism, and courage, of which the last two will 
afford the best light to the first. One sentence in the paper of the 
ex-Governor-General is noteworthy. ‘The Irish in Canada,” he says, 
“have many votes; and almost any proposition which they put 
before the Canadian Parliament as likely to benefit their brethren in 
the old country would find support, especially if the proposal were 
introduced before a general election.” In plain words, Canadian 
politicians who spout enthusiastic loyalty to Great Britain, and go 
about bedizened with Imperial orders of knighthood, are ready, for 
the sake of capturing the Irish vote, to place the Canadian Parlia- 
ment as an engine in the hands of those who are propagating disaf- 
fection in Ireland. The charge is true, and of its truth we have 
already had ignominious proof. The leader of one of the Canadian 
parties is at the present moment, for lack of a nobler policy, playing 
this very game, not without moral encouragement from the 
accomplices of disunion in England. Thus the political connection 
with Canada, the great pillar of the empire, is likely to be added 
to the forces which operate for the disintegration of the United 
Kingdom. 

The only thing in Canada that can throw any light on the case of 
Ireland is the vast multiplication, noted by Lord Lorne, of the 
French Canadians, under the influence of the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood, which in the Canadian France has added the share of power 
possessed in old France by the aristocracy to its own. This affords 
a real parallel to the multiplication of the Irish under the same 
influence in Ireland. When Great Britain is taxed with the mis- 
government, let it be remembered that Ireland has been governed 
socially, economically, and intellectually by the Irish priesthood. 
The Imperial Government has been for the last half-century the sole 
power of enlightenment and progress. Gotpwin SmirTH. 
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Wuetuer the discovery of America by Columbus has been of 
advantage or loss to the so-called civilised peoples of the Old World 
would form an interesting thesis for discussion. When we remember 
the gentle and refined races of Mexico and Peru, trampled beneath 
the gross feet of Pizarro, Cortes, and the Inquisition; or regard the 
savage picturesqueness of the Indian tribes that wandered over the 
North American Continent, cruel, brutal, and happy, uninjured by 
and uninjuring Western culture, we cannot but look with some 
doubt and hesitation at America of to-day, the apotheosis of Philis- 
tinism, the perplexity and despair of statesmen, the Mecca to which 
turns every religious or social charlatan, where the only god wor- 
shipped is Mammon, and the highest education is the share list ; 
where political life, which should be the breath of the nostrils of 
every freeman, is shunned by an honest man as the plague; where, 
to enrich jobbers and monopolists and contractors, a nation has eman- 
cipated its slaves and enslaved its freemen ; where the people is gorged 
and drunk with materialism, and where wealth has become a curse 
instead of a blessing. 

America is the country of disillusion and disappointment, in 
politics, literature, culture, and art; in its scenery, its cities, and its 
people. With some experience of every country in the civilised 
world, I can think of none except Russia in which I would not prefer 
to reside, in which life would not be more worth living, less sordid 
and mean and unlovely. 

In order that this opinion may not appear harsh, exaggerated, and 
unfriendly, it is necessary to say a few words on the subject of inter- 
national criticism. There appears to exist an idea that the friendli- 
ness and indeed the amalgamation, social and political, of the two 
great branches of the Anglo-Saxon race are so to be desired, that 
all mutual criticism of politics or manners should be uniformly 
favourable, even though the praise be undeserved. I will leave 
others to discuss whether there can be more in uncandid criticism 
than loss of self-respect ; and only inquire whether, if we are unable 
to say pleasant things of America, it be not better to remain alto- 
gether silent. I believe silence to be both harmful and useless. In 
the first place, America is not an inert mass, devoid of attractive 
power. It is, to the last degree, energetic, dynamic, and aggressive, 
while its attractive force is so felt within the orbit of England that 
a large and increasing number of politicians and publicists are 
looking to America for the dawn of a new social and political 
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millennium, and are recommending American remedies for all our 
national disorders. Each year the democratic tide rises higher and 
our institutions become more Americanised ; while some English 
statesmen are admittedly careless how high the tide may rise, and 
what existing institutions it may sweep away. It is as well that 
Englishmen should understand what is the dream of advanced New 
York Republicans as represented by the World :— 


“Ca ira! Kerasez les infames ! ! 

«The storm of revolution is looming and lowering over Europe which will 
crush out and obliterate for ever the hydra-headed monarchies and nobilities of 
the Old World. In Russia the Nihilist is astir. In France the Communist is 
the coming man. In Germany the Social Democrat will soon rise again in his 
millions as in the days of Ferdinand Lassalle. In Italy the Internationalist is 
frequently heard from. In Spain the marks of the Black Hand have been 
visible on many an occasion. In Ireland the Fenian and Avenger terrorise, and 
in England the Land League is growing. All cry aloud for the blue blood of 
the monarch and the aristocrat. They wish to see it pouring again on the 
scaffold. ‘Will it be by the guillotine that cut off the head of Louis XVI.? Or 
by the headsman’s axe that decapitated Charles I.? Or by the dynamite that 
searched out the vitals of Alexander the Second ? Or will it be by the hang- 
man’s noose around the neck of the next British monarch ? 

‘* Noone can tell but that the coming English sans-culottes, the descendants of 
Wamba the Fool and Gurth the Swineherd, will discover the necessary 
method and relentlessly employ it. They will make the nobles—who fatten 
and luxuriate in the castles and abbeys and on the lands stolen from the Saxon, 
sacrilegiously robbed from the Catholic Church and kept from the peasantry of 
the villages and the labourer of the towns—wish they had never been born. 
They will be the executioners of the fate so justly merited by the aristocratic 
criminals of the past and the present. The cry that theirs is blue blood and 
that they are the privileged caste will not avail the men and women of rank 
when the English Republic is born. They will have to expiate their tyrannies, 
their murders, their lusts, and their crimes in accordance with the law given on 
Sinai amid the thunders of heaven: ‘The sins of the fathers shall be visited 
upon the children even unto the third and fourth generations.’ ” 


Even if such ravings as these are dismissed as unworthy of 
notice, it is not the less certain that the most amiable and intelli- 
gent Americans are looking forward to a near future in which 
the Republican lion, having digested the aristocratic lamb, shall lie 
down in dignified repose with no one to question his claim to be the 
first of created beings in a renewed world, the secret of which he 
pretends to be equality applied to all except himself. For an illus- 
tration of this, it is sufficient to refer to one of the latest and most 
pleasing American books, entitled, An American Four-in-Hand in 
Britain, by Mr. Andrew Carnegie, which describes, with great 
vivacity, how a party of simple and impressionable Republicans 
chartered a coach at Brighton and were driven, to their immense 
satisfaction, through England and Scotland. Throughout this book, 
which is by a friendly hand, and treats British weaknesses with kindly 
compassion, runs the strong stream of belief in the triumph of 
Republicanism in England, and its regeneration “under the puri- 
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fying influences of equality,” which Mr. Carnegie declares is the 
panacea of all disorders, even a constitutional monarchy. If he 
would only visit Boss Kelly, surrounded by the gang of Irish thieves 
who rule and rob New York, and explain to them that he was in 
every sense their equal, I cannot but think that, during his hurried 
exit from the presence of the municipal gods, he would modify his 
somewhat simple political beliefs. 

If, then, there be those, like myself, who believe that no greater 
curse could befall England than for her to borrow political methods, 
dogmas and institutions from America, there seems every reason 
why such should explain the grounds, good or bad, for their belief, 
with which American travel may have furnished them. The good 
in American institutions is of English origin and descent; what is 
bad is indigenous, and this she now desires to teach to us. But 
Britannia, who, since her daughter has become independent and 
carried her affections elsewhere, has escaped the dreary réd/e of 
chaperone, may surely refuse invitations to see Columbia dance, in 
fancy dress, to the tune of Yankee Doodle, and may plead her age 
and figure when asked to learn the new step. There are doubtless 
in English politics and society many evils and anomalies—privileges 
which cannot be defended, wrongs and injustice and misery which 
must be redressed and relieved; but, nevertheless, the English 
constitution, with its ordered and balanced society from the throne 
to the cottage, is the symbol and expression of liberty in the 
world. Republican institutions have had a trial for a hundred 
years, and, so far as outsiders can judge, their failure is complete. 
France under a Republic has become a by-word in Europe for 
weakness and truculence abroad, and financial imbecility and cor- 
ruption at home; while America, which boasts of equality and 
freedom, does not understand that, with the single exception of 
Russia, there is no country where private right and public interests 
are more systematically outraged than in the United States. The 
ideal aristocracy, or government of the best, has in America been 
degraded into an actual government of the worst, in which the 
educated, the cultured, the honest, and even the wealthy, weigh as 
nothing in the balance against the scum of Europe which the 
Atlantic has washed up on the shores of the New World. 

A sketch of contemporary American politics will form the subject 
of a later paper, and I only desire here to notice a few American 
characteristics, and, especially, to record the impression which the 
many distinguished Englishmen who have recently visited the 
States—such as Lord Coleridge, Mr. Irving, and Mr. Matthew 
Arnold—seem to have made on American society. Never before 
have so many Englishmen of note—authors, artists, and members of 
both Houses of Parliament—been at one time in the States: they 
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have naturally attracted a great deal of attention, and much 
criticism, friendly and hostile, has been expended upon them. 

But international social criticism, which rests on a basis alto- 
gether different from political, is very apt, between England and 
America, to be prejudiced and unjust. Both races are strangely 
provincial for people who travel so much, and create grievances out 
of mere differences in habits and manners, while they are so near of 
kin as to be acutely sensible of departures from their own standard 
of taste or morals. English travellers are apt to expect too much ; 
and men who travel uncomplainingly in Spain, where night is chiefly 
distinguished from day by its change of annoyance, or in Bulgaria, 
where the only procurable bath is a stable bucket, complain bitterly at 
not finding in the rude hostelries of the Western States of America 
the conveniences and the cuisine of Bignon or the Bristol. But, 
apart from unreasonable claims, which, throughout life, make up so 
large a part of our unhappiness, there exists a fruitful source of 
irritation to Englishmen travelling in America in the depreciatory 
attitude to all things English that is taken by the vast majority of 
Americans. It is a new and doubtless a wholesome experience for 
Englishmen, for on the continent of Europe, however much we may 
be disliked, we are regarded with a hostile respect and consideration 
which is flattering to the national vanity. Our habits and pre- 
judices are indulged and consulted. The splendid hotels of the 
Rhine, of Switzerland and Italy were built for English travellers 
and in deference to English tastes and requirements, although of 
late years our American cousins have shared with us the venal 
attention of Continental landlords. But in America all this is 
changed. English tourists are few in number, and are lost in the 
vast society of travelling Americans. Their habits, when they differ 
from those of the natives, are considered antiquated or objectionable; 
and every American usage or institution is held up to admiration, 
not only as good in itself, but as better than anything to be found 
in “the old country.” The stranger would be far more disposed to 
accord an ungrudging admiration to the many improvements and 
conveniences which America has introduced into common life, if it 
were not demanded so peremptorily with regard to numerous matters 
on which there may be a reasonable difference of opinion, or on 
which impartial observers would give the preference to English 
methods. But whether it be hotels or railway cars, horses or 
carriage-building, banks or beautiful women, oysters or engineer- 
ing, the ordinary American loudly asserts his superiority over Eng- 
land, and treats an Englishman as an imbecile creature to whom he 
was deigning to expound the elementary principles of social and 
political life. Mr. Washington Adams in England, a novel by 
Mr. R. G. White, amusingly reviewed last October in the Saturday 
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Review, is as good an illustration as could be found of the worst 
type of American critic—ignorant and presumptuous—who, from 
the internal evidence of his book, could never have crossed the 
ocean, discussing English life and manners. It is some consolation 
to find that Mr. White does not reserve his thunders for a subject of 
which he knows nothing, and that to the September number of The 
North American Review has contributed an article on “Class Dis- 
tinctions in the United States,’’ which, for fierce and contemptuous 
abuse of the mushroom millionaires whose evil example is demoralis- 
ing American society, exceeds anything which a partially-informed 
Englishman could fairly or with propriety write. I do not, however, 
desire, by criticising American society further than it influences poli- 
tical and national life, to lay myself open to the charges of bad taste 
or superficiality which may justly be brought against Mr. White; and 
my friends in New York, Washington, Philadelphia, and the West, 
whose kindness and hospitality will always be remembered, would, 
I am sure, be included by Mr. Matthew Arnold in “ the remnant ” 
upon which he was inaudibly eloquent in his first New York lecture 
—the salt which is to purify American society, the examples of 
sweetness and light which are to illumine and beautify the 
degenerate western world. But whether writers like Mr. White 
misunderstand and misrepresent English society, or whether we are 
as black as we are painted, British equanimity will probably remain 
unshaken. In either case it is certain that the English are not 
popular in the United States, although there is a far more friendly 
feeling between the two nations than existed some years ago. This 
is most evident in the eastern towns, such as Boston and New York, 
where the imitation of English manners and amusements has become 
for the time the fashion. THorse-racing has grown to large pro- 
portions, fox-hunting, lawn-tennis, and cricket are making slow 
progress, and the New York dude might almost compare, for fatuous 
imbecility, with the London masher. So far and low have English 
fashions penetrated, that Mr. Stokes, the affable proprietor of the 
Hoffman House, keeps no waiters in his employ who will not 
consent to shave their moustaches and cut their whiskers d /’An- 
glaise. But in the Central and Western States, with the exception 
of Colorado, which is being largely developed by English settlers 
and capital, there is little love for England or English ways, and 
criticism is almost uniformly unfriendly. As an example of this 
may be mentioned the savage abuse of Western journals, among 
which raged an epidemic of discourtesy directed against some 
members of Mr. Villard’s North Pacific party for a misapprehen- 
sion, amply apologised for, which in England, and affecting Ame- 
rican guests, would have remained unnoticed. Americans will 
often say that the sentiment of the country cannot fairly be ascer- 
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tained from newspapers; but in a country where the press has 
attained an unprecedented development, and where newspapers 
are, to all appearance, the only literature of the vast majority, a 
foreigner must assume that they represent, with some exactness, 
the popular opinion. There is no reason why the English should 
be popular in America. They are almost the most disagreeable 
race extant, and are often unendurable to each other; nor is there 
any part of Europe, except perhaps Hungary, where they are not 
more disliked than in the United States. The opinion expressed by 
the most original of living American poets, the present Minister to 
the Court of St. James’s, represents that of most foreigners, and it 
is difficult to see that it is essentially unfair :— 


‘* Of all the sarse that I can call to mind 
England doos make the most onpleasant kind : 
It’s you’re the sinner ollers, she’s the saint : 
Wat’s good’s all English, all that isn’t ain’t 
—She’s praised herself ontil she fairly thinks 
There ain’t no light in Natur’ when she winks.” 


Such characteristics are not amiable, and the laws of heredity have 
transmitted them to our Transatlantic cousins. It is, indeed, probable 
that the Americans are, intrinsically, as disagreeable as ourselves ; for 
although, on the continent of Europe, they are comparatively popular, 
this is probably because they are less known. Annually, a flight of 
pork-packers and successful tradesmen cross the Atlantic, with their 
families, to complete an education, which has in reality not begun, 
by a contemplation of Paris hotels and Rhine steamboats. But the 
American pork merchant is silent in the presence of his peacock- 
voiced wife and daughters; and the complete party, Philistine 
though it be, is infinitely preferable to the swarm of London shop- 
boys with their sweethearts, whose uproarious felicity makes hideous 
all foreign resorts in the near neighbourhood of England. In the 
continental dislike of England is an element of jealousy and suspi- 
cion, in which America has no part. We have fought and bullied 
in every quarter of the world, and, to-day, we stand with crossed 
swords with Russia in Central Asia and Armenia, with France in 
China and Egypt. Eight hundred years of victory—for the English 
never own a defeat—has left much soreness on every side, while the 
too fortunate Yankee, navyless and armyless, is not regarded, in a 
city like Paris, as a past or future enemy, but merely as the welcome 
victim of hungry shopkeepers. If America were as closely con- 
nected with Europe as is England, her citizens would be as much 
disliked as Englishmen. The two nations, however diverse their 
special characteristics may appear to a superficial observer, are 
curiously alike. The true Americans are unaffected by the stream 
of German or Scandinavian or Irish emigration, with which they 
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have never mingled. They are now, and will remain, Englishmen 
in thought, genius and weaknesses—the physical type modified by 
an uncongenial climate mostly in extremes, the commercial spirit 
intensified by unrivalled opportunities for its successful employ- 
ment, and the national genius for mechanical invention developed 
by the high wages of labour, precisely as the monkey developed a 
prehensile tail. 

Another English characteristic, strongly developed and even gro- 
tesquely caricatured in America, is the love of big things, which is, 
after all, a failing akin to virtue, and which will guide America into 
fair pastures when adversity and Mr. Matthew Arnold shall have chas- 
tened and purified Philistia. At present, Americans are satisfied with 
things because they are large ; and if not large they must have cost 
a great deal of money. One evening, at the Madison Square 
Theatre, an American observed to me, “That is the most expensive 
drop-scene in the world.” It was a glorified curtain of embroidery, 
with a golden crane and a fairy landscape, and might justly have been 
claimed as the most beautiful drop-scene in the world; but this was 
not the primary idea in the Yankee mind. The two houses most 
beautiful architecturally in the Michigan Avenue at Chicago were 
shown to me as half-a-million-dollar houses. A horse is not praised 
for his points, but as having cost so many thousand dollars ; a man, 
who certainly may possess no other virtue, as owning so many millions. 
The habit of making size a reason for admiration is less jarring to an 
educated taste than that of making money the standard of beauty 
and virtue. 

Full in front of the White House at Washington, as a warning to 
all future Presidents to avoid the penalties which attach to patri- 
otism, a column of white marble is slowly rising to the memory of 
Washington. It is intended to eventually appear as an obelisk of 
six hundred feet, “the highest structure ever raised by man, except- 
ing the Tower of Babel.” Whether the design, which would seem 
to have been framed in the spirit which brought confusion on the 
builders of its prototype, will ever be completed it is impossible to 
say. The corner-stone was laid thirty-five years ago, and something 
more than half the destined height has been already reached. 
Colonel Casey, in charge of the work, promises its early completion ; 
but if America continues to depart from that standard of free and 
honest administration which the high-minded, chivalrous, and clean- 
handed founder of the Republic set up, it would seem that for very 
shame the monument will be left unfinished, to symbolise, as the 
tower of a shot manufactory or a cotton-mill, the triumph of indus- 
trial enterprise rather than of successful patriotism. In no case will 
it possess any interest beyond its size. Many nations have begged 
or stolen obelisks from Egypt to decorate, with dubious taste, their 
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capitals. Half-a-dozen may be found in odd corners in Rome; 
London, and Paris, and New York have each their trophy; and 
modern imitations have been raised in cemeteries and on battle-fields 
in memory of those whom the affection of friends or the gratitude 
of nations have not thought worth an original design. But the 
obelisk is a monolithic feature in Egyptian architecture proportional 
to and in harmony with surrounding buildings, and never placed 
by itself. On the banks of the Potomac, and to the memory of 
the most distinguished American, this gigantic obelisk, although 
embellished with three large windows and a patent elevator for 
country visitors, is incongruous and absurd. When the next saviour 
of his country shall have liberated America from the tyranny of Rings 
and monopolists, as much heavier than that of George III. as were the 
scorpions of Rehoboam compared with the whips of his father, a 
grateful people must logically raise a pyramid, greater than that of 
Cheops, to his memory. 

The Metropolitan Opera House at New York, which has been 
opened this season, is the latest illustration of the American love of 
big things because they are big. This theatre is said to be the 
largest in the world, and was built by wealthy New Yorkers who 
were unable to buy boxes at the original Opera House, as their pro- 
prietors did not think fit to die or vacate as quickly as the aspirants 
made money. The result has been the present house, in which may 
be nightly seen the miserable and unmusical millionaires, from 
Vanderbilt, like royalty, in the centre, to Jay Gould in the depth 
of his stage-box, like a financial spider waiting to suck the blood of 
a new victim, feigning a pleasure they do not feel, applauding, with 
consistent ignorance, at the wrong time and in the wrong place. A 
similar scene of anguish was surveyed by Satan when, in Milton’s 
song, he rose from the fiery marl and addressed his peers. The new 
house cannot be compared with those of Paris, Vienna, Moscow, and 
London, which have all and each their special charm. Its architect 
visited Europe, and carefully collected for reproduction everything 
that he could find ugly or inconvenient, and then built the largest, 
the meanest, the most ill-arranged opera-house, the worst for sight 
and sound, to be found in the world. New York, whose opera- 
going society is hardly a twentieth of that of London in the season, 
cannot support two opera-houses; and on the six or seven occasions 
that I have been in the new house it was half empty. But the love 
of big things has been gratified, although the interests of music and 
the public have been sacrificed. 

Lord Coleridge, in his speech at the Academy of Music in New York, 
said: “The first question that is almost always put to me is whether 
I was not amazingly struck by the vast size of the country. It was 
not size that particularly impressed me. If size were to be regarded, 
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I should say that smallness rather than bigness should be insisted on. 
Men are great in proportion to their natural advantages. What of 
the size of your country? You did not make it. It is not size but 
products that are to be looked to.” This argument does not com- 
mend itself to the American mind, which but slowly concedes that a 
pound of dynamite may be more energetic than a barrel of gun- 
powder, and a drop of prussic acid than a pint of castor-oil. 
Although the Lord Chief Justice on this occasion indulged his 
American friends with a little playful satire, he was not in a position 
to act the mentor, and still less the critic. He was the guest of the 
American bar, and no Englishman in recent years has received in 
the States a more cordial or generous welcome. The high rank and 
reputation of the Chief Justice, his unblemished character, and the 
literary distinction connected with his name, combined with his fine 
presence and courtly manners, impressed and charmed American 
society. His progress from city to city was almost triumphal, and 
his opinion of his hosts and their country as expressed in his speeches 
was doubtless heartfelt and sincere. Guests and hosts were mutually 
gratified. It may, however, be questioned whether it was altogether 
consistent with the dignity of the Chief Justice of England to be 
carried about America like Barnum’s ‘‘ Greatest Show on Earth,” 
as an advertisement of the glory of that remarkable country. Better 
the dinner of herbs with freedom, than terrapin and canvas-back 
ducks with servitude. And it must be admitted that a full expres- 
sion of opinion and indulgence of the critical or judicial spirit were 
impossible in these frequent banquets and receptions. It is not after 
dining with a friend that we can best criticise the arrangement of 
his house or the manners of his family. It is true that honest 
criticism was neither expected nor desired, for the Americans 
resemble—and herein they are very sensible people—those authors 
described by Oliver W. Holmes, who when they ask for your criti- 
cism expect your praise, and will not be satisfied with anything else. 
A Chief Justice should only speak from the bench, where his words 
carry the force and weight which is rightly accorded to deliberate 
judgment, wisely formed and temperately expressed. Not for him 
is the glorious dust of the arena or the applause of the crowd; the 
falseness of open compliment, the insincerity of unspoken blame. 
His language should be judicial or he should be silent. Now, what- 
ever may have been the merits or charm of Lord Coleridge’s 
American utterances, no one will be disposed to call them judicial. 
His praise of many things American may be fairly held extravagant ; 
his eulogy of Matthew Arnold is open to the same objection ; 
while, if the American press be correct, he even attempted to 
socially whitewash General Butler, Governor of Massachusetts, the 
most unscrupulous and indecent of demagogues, whose defeat during 
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the late elections has delighted all honest men, whether Republicans 
or Democrats. His ungrudging praise of the judiciary of the United 
States altogether ignored the fact that a considerable proportion of 
that body, elected by the same processes as give municipal govern- 
ment to the cities, is notoriously inefficient and corrupt, and that 
the criminal classes, who are personally most interested in the verdicts 
of the courts, select the judges to preside in them. Even in lighter 
matters Lord Coleridge’s desire to please went somewhat in excess of 
the requirements of the situation. His comparison of English and 
American beauty, which occasioned much comment in the States, 


cannot be considered just to his own countrywomen. The Washington 
Post says :— 


‘* But his expressions regarding the American ladies have imperilled the Lord 
Chief Justice’s chances of ever again finding favour in the eyes of English beauty. 
An absence of only two months from his native land has served, he says, to win 
him from the standard of English loveliness, and he can conscientiously champion 
only the American type of beauty. Wherever he went the American lady was 
the same charming personage, and the American girl the same self-possessed 
bundle of independent anomalies. He could not sufficiently praise the fresh 
complexions, the charming manners, and the independence that marked the 
ladies he counted himself fortunate in meeting. And fairly turning against his 
own countrywomen, he unhesitatingly admitted that in his eyes the American 
women were the more attractive.” 


A correspondent of the New York World, who claimed to have 
interviewed Lord Coleridge on the steamer which took him to 
England, writes :— 


‘“‘ He said he thought the American women far excelled their English cousins 
in both beauty and intellect, and he should not be backward to say so on his 
native soil.” 


Although justice be proverbially blind and the ethics of compli- 
ment are elastic, there is no occasion to believe that Lord Coleridge 
ever made the remarks attributed to him in so crude a form; and 
American reporters are very apt to record the questions they may 
ask as being the answers they have received. But the comparison, 
whether made by Lord Coleridge in these terms or not, is one of 
some interest, and a few remarks on it will not be out of place. 
There can be no doubt that Americans honestly believe their women 
to be the most beautiful in the world; nor to them would there 
appear any extravagance in the remark of the ‘New York Sun on the 
audience which attended Irving’s first performance, ‘in respect of 
the beauty it contained far surpassing any audience that Mr. Irving 
ever bowed to in his life.” But the opinion of foreigners—I do not 


_ speak of Englishmen alone—is very different ; and I have never met 


one who had lived long or travelled much in America who did not 
hold that female beauty in the States is extremely rare, while the 
average of ordinary good looks is unusually low. More pretty faces 
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are to be seen in a single day in London than in a month in the 
States. The average of beauty is far higher in Canada, and the 
American town in which most pretty women are noticeable is Detroit, 
on the Canadian border, and containing many Canadian residents. 
In the Western States beauty is conspicuous by its absence, and in 
the Eastern towns, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, 
it is to be chiefly found. In New York, in August, I hardly saw a 
face which could be called pretty. Society was out of town, but an 
estimate of national beauty is best formed by a study of the faces of 
the people ; and the races at Monmouth Park had collected whatever 
of beauty or fashion had been left in the city. Even at Saratoga, 
the most attractive face seemed that of a young English lady passing 
through on her way to Australia. In November, New York pre- 
sented a different appearance, and many pretty women were to be 
seen, although the number was comparatively small, and, at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, even American friends were unable to 
point out any lady whom they could call beautiful. A distinguished 
artist told me that when he first visited America he scarcely saw in 
the streets of New York a single face which he could select as a 
model, though he could find twenty such in the London street in 
which his studio was situated. 

The American type of beauty is extremely delicate and refined, 
and London and Continental society will always contain some 
American ladies who may rank among the loveliest in the world. 
Such are known to us all, but are more common in Europe than 
America. A beautiful girl is, in the first place, more likely to travel 
than a plain one, for she is anxious for new worlds to conquer ; the 
pride and affection of her parents are more likely to second her 
legitimate ambition, and, having reached Europe, she is. obviously 
more likely to remain there. If American girls be anxious to 
marry Englishmen, as a study of contemporary novels, plays, and 
society would seem to show, it is a proof of their good sense; for 
America, which is the best place in the world for making money, is 
the very worst for spending it. Life revolves round the office and 
the shop and the counting-house, and a woman of spirit doubtless 
prefers a society like that of London, where even the men, to say 
nothing of the women, from the time they rise at eleven till they go 
to bed at three o’clock in the morning, think of nothing but how 
they may amuse themselves. America will grow day by day more 
like the Old World in this respect, and when its citizens shall have 
learned the science of amusement it will become a far more agree- 
able place than it is at present. The change in the habits of the 
men will have a direct effect upon the beauty of the women. The 
English are an athletic race, and the amusements in which they 
delight are in the open air. As are the men so are the women. 
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Riding and rowing, walking and tennis, have developed in them a 
beauty the chief charm of which is that it is healthy. The late 
hours of the ball-room do not take the bloom from a cheek which 
is daily renewed by a gallop in the park before luncheon or a game 
of lawn-tennis in the afternoon. In America life is sedentary. The 
national game of base-ball is mostly played by professionals ; the 
national pastime of trotting-matches cannot be counted as exercise 
in the English sense of the word. The men, with few exceptions, 
have no country life—few of them even know how to ride; they 
neither hunt, nor row, nor shoot, nor play cricket ; and the women, 
being everywhere the shadow of the men, are accomplished in none 
of those outdoor exercises in which their English sisters find and 
renew their beauty. The charm which is born of delicacy may be a 
very lovely thing, like the finest porcelain, but it does not constitute 
the highest form of beauty, which is inseparable from good health. 
The last of Lord Coleridge’s opinions that I shall notice recom- 
mended Matthew Arnold to the American public as the most dis- 
tinguished of living Englishmen; and although he afterwards 
attempted to modify his statement the praise was felt to be extrava- 
gant. The assertion in an English literary journal that there is 
scarcely a railway guard or porter in America who is not familiar 
with Arnold’s works is as foolish as untrue. I have travelled many 
thousand miles in America, but have never met a railway porter 
whose literary tastes rose superior to the Police News; and in all 
societies Arnold must remain an acquired taste, like olives or 
caviar. If he became popular his virtue as a prophet would dis- 
appear. It was, then, with much interest and some anxiety that I 
went to Chickering Hall to hear Matthew Arnold’s first lecture in 
New York, for he had freely condemned the Americans in former 
days as a race of Philistines, and they have long memories. We 
English are accustomed to Mr. Arnold when, like Balaam, he starts 
on a mission of cursing. Whether we drink champagne, or sand 
the sugar, or beat our wives, we know that there is no escape from 
condemnation. Unless we can take refuge with the few elect in his 
private ark, we belong to an upper class materialised, a middle class 
vulgarised, or a lower class brutalised. But the Americans were 
not used to this drastic treatment, and had shown some temper when 
told that, even if they had fewer barbarians and less mob, they were 
an unredeemed and irredeemable vulgar middle class. Chickering 
Hall, however, displayed no signs of hostility. On the contrary, when 
Mr. Parke Godwin had ended a laboured and perfervid introduction, 
the great English critic was received by a crowded house with every 
sign of sympathy and respect. There was not a vacant chair, and 
the audience was evidently largely composed of the most educated 
and cultured classes, and included many ladies. But the lecture, as 
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such, was a complete failure. Matthew Arnold says he dislikes 
public speaking, and certainly his voice is—or was—unequal to the 
demands of a well-filled hall. Reading his lecture with the manu- 
script close to his eyes, placing a strong accent on the penultimate 
or ante-penultimate syllable and dropping the last altogether, 
allowing the voice to so sink at the close of a sentence that the last 
words were inaudible, without gesture or expression, Mr. Matthew 
Arnold combines in himself all the possible faults of a public lecturer. 
Sitting ten rows in front of the reader, I found it impossible to hear 
the whole of any sentence or to follow the argument of the address. 
Occasionally, a quotation more or less familiar could be picked from 
the general monotone—as Dr. Johnson’s declaration that “ Patriotism 
is the last refuge of a scoundrel,” or Plato’s description of 
Athenian society: “There is but a very small remnant of honest 
followers of wisdom, and they who are of these few and have tasted 
how sweet a possession is wisdom, and who can fully see the mad- 
ness of the multitude, what are they to do ?” 

But these were mere oases of sound in a desert of inaudibility ; 
and of the fifteen hundred persons present, perhaps a hundred under- 
stood the lecture, to some four hundred an occasional sentence was 
vouchsafed, while a thousand heard nothing. An American audience 
is wonderfully patient and generous; and although at first from 
several parts of the hall came unavailing cries of ‘ Louder,” “ Can’t 
hear you,” yet, when it was thoroughly realised that remonstrance 
and entreaty were in vain, the audience resigned themselves to the 
enjoyment of their Barmecide feast in a manner both amusing and 
pathetic. The lecture, if audible, would hardly have satisfied an 
American audience. Its purport seemed to be that majorities were 
always vicious and wrong ; and that the only advantage to America 
in her great and increasing population was that, in so vast a multi- 
tude of fools and knaves, there must be a considerable “‘ remnant ”’ 
who, if fortune were favourable, which the lecturer did not antici- 
pate, might redeem and transform the corrupt mass. Mr. Matthew 
Arnold is very likely right, but with these sentiments America has 
no sympathy. It holds that he wastes his rare powers in futile 
criticism of the Philistines, who are the practical men of the world 
and who do its real work. The night after his lecture, the well- 
known journalist, Mr. Dana, in the same hall, repudiated his doc- 
trine, and declared that the facts of America and Europe contra- 
dicted his theory; that in England and France there was little or 
no political progress, that in democratic institutions and the prin- 
ciple of equality were the salvation of the human race; while 
material triumphs by man over nature contained the condition of 
progress, a work independent of poets and essayists like Mr. Arnold. 
There can be no doubt that Mr. Dana truly interprets the feeling 
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of his countrymen, who are satisfied with themselves and do not care 
to be improved or instructed by any teacher however illustrious. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold, piloted by Mr. D’Oyley Carte, and inaudibly 
lecturing to New York society, too painfully recalls Samson 
grinding corn for the Philistines in Gaza. 

The visit of Mr. Irving, Miss Ellen Terry, and the Lyceum 
Company to America naturally excited far more general interest 
than that of the English essayist. The journals and periodicals 
were filled with notices of the distinguished actors, and, on their 
arrival, the most minute particulars of their appearance, speech, and 
manners were given to the world. A likeness to Oscar Wilde, 
at whom America has not yet ceased to laugh, was at once found in 
Mr. Irving, and one paper quietly remarked that “he talked like 
an educated American and had but one or two of the mannerisms of 
the Cockney.” From the numerous critiques of the New York press 
it would be impossible to gather any correct idea of the effect which 
Mr. Irving produced on American audiences; for the differences of 
opinion which exist in England as to the merits of his acting are 
still more strongly felt and expressed in America, and it was in 
the theatre alone that a just estimate could be formed. No ex- 
ception could, it is true, be taken to the warmth and generosity 
of the reception of Irving, when, as Mathias, he first appeared 
on the New York stage. The cheering was general and long 
continued; and throughout the piece and at its termination he 
was most enthusiastically applauded. But The Bells was an unfor- 
tunate choice for the opening night, as the extravagance belonging 
necessarily to the melodramatic character of Mathias accentuated 
the mannerisms of the artist, and jarred on an unfamiliar audience. 
The selection of Charles I. for the next night and the first appear- 
ance of Ellen Terry was equally unfortunate; although both the 
principal actors, and especially Miss Terry, were most cordially 
received. The character of Queen Henrietta Maria is unsuited 
to Miss Terry’s genius, as no one knows better than that 
accomplished lady herself; and the admirers of Mr. Wills’s 
play, if indeed there be any, must admit that its tawdry 
sentiment and perverted history could hardly be acceptable to a 
democratic audience, who, ignorant of history as Americans are, 
still vaguely associate Cromwell with liberty and the Stuarts with 
persecution. ‘We have had enough of this antiquated stuff,” said 
a young man seated by me, and this was, I think, the general 
verdict of the house. One singular point in connection with this 
play may be mentioned. When Charles I. attempts to kneel to 
Lord Moray the American house loudly applauded ; and Mr. Irving 
has noticed this as a proof of the high intelligence of the New York 
audience as contrasted with the silence of an English audience. The 
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explanation is not as Mr. Irving thinks. The point is not applauded 
by a conservative English house, which considers the action which 
Mr. Irving ascribes to the King as indecent, inartistic, and an outrage 
on propriety. A democratic audience applaud, for the humiliation 
of a king is especially grateful to them. 

Irving’s greatest triumph during the week was in Louis XI., as 
English playgoers will readily understand. It was a disappoint- 
ment to find that his Shylock, which we are accustomed to consider 
one of his best characters, was not generally appreciated, and was 
considered ineffective and tame. The truth is that Americans have 
been accustomed to see the play treated in an absolutely different 
manner, as a one-character drama, in which the passion of the out- 
raged Jew is the sole element of vital interest. This results from the 
system on the American stage, where the interest attaching to one 
fine actor is supposed to cover the faults and follies of third-rate 
supporters and an unintelligent stage management. In Mr. Irving’s 
rendering of The Merchant of Venice the tragic element. is subdued, 
and the play is left, as Shakespeare intended it, a glorious and light- 
hearted comedy, with one element of sorrow and pathos running 
through it, in the calamity and revenge of the robbed and desolate 
Jew. But whichever rendering of the part of Shylock be held 
artistically correct, the play was received in New York with more 
delighted enthusiasm than I have ever witnessed in a theatre. What 
Shylock loses, in Irving’s treatment of the play, is gained by Portia, 
who appeared as the very Genius of Comedy, and whose irresistible 
charm of manner and grace of gesture, movement, and voice carried 
the house by storm. The character of Beatrice is probably that which 
best suits Ellen Terry, and this is reserved for Boston ; but New 
York appeared satisfied that, in Portia, this charming actress had 
given one of the most delightful representations that had ever been 
seen on the American stage. Ellen Terry’s success has been un- 
equivocal and complete; while that of Irving has been as great as 
his best friends and admirers anticipated. He is accepted as an 
artist of the most varied and cultivated talent; and his stage 
management, in appropriateness, evenness, finish, and beauty of 
scenery, has been a new revelation to New York. If his genius has 
not been able to reconcile Americans to his mannerisms, natural and 
acquired, this is surely what those who know the conflict of opinion 


in English society regarding this remarkable actor must have 
expected. 


LEPEL GRIFFIN. 








POST MORTEM. 


I. 


[r is not then enough that men who give 
The best gifts given of man to man should feel, 
Alive, a snake’s head ever at their heel : 
Small hurt the worms may do them while they live— 
Such hurt as scorn for scorn’s sake may forgive. 
But now, when death and fame have set one seal 
On tombs whereat Love, Grief, and Glory kneel, 
Men sift all secrets, in their critic sieve, 
Of graves wherein the dust of death might shrink 
To know what tongues defile the dead man’s name 
With loathsome love, and praise that stings like shame. 
Rest once was theirs, who had crossed the morta! brink: 
No rest, no reverence now: dull fools undress 


Death’s holiest shrine, life’s veriest nakedness. 


II. 


A man was born, sang, suffered, loved, and died. 
Men scorned him living: let us praise him dead. 
His life was brief and bitter, gently led 

And proudly, but with pure and blameless pride. 

He wrought no wrong toward any ; satisfied 
With love and labour, whence our souls are fed 
With largesse yet of living wine and bread. 

Come, let us praise him: here is naught to hide. 

Make bare the poor dead secrets of his heart, 

Strip the stark-naked soul, that all may peer, 
Spy, smirk, scoff, snap, snort, snivel, snarl, and sneer : 

Let none so sad, let none so sacred part 
Lie still for pity, rest unstirred for shame, 

But all be scanned of all men. This is fame. 
VOL. XXXV. N.S. F 
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POST MORTEM. 


Ill. 


“Now, what a thing it is to be an ass!””? 
If one, that strutted up the brawling streets 
As foreman of the flock whose concourse greets 


Men’s ears with bray more dissonant than brass, 





Would change from blame to praise as coarse and crass 
His natural note, and learn the fawning feats 
Of lapdogs, who but knows what luck he meets ? 

But all in vain old fable holds her glass. 

Mocked and. reviled by men of poisonous breath, 
A great man dies: but one thing worst was spared ; 
Not all his heart by their base hands lay bared. 

One comes to crown with praise the dust of death ; 
And lo, through him this worst is brought to pass. 
Now, what a thing it is to be an ass! 


IV. 


Shame, such as never yet dealt heavier stroke 
On heads more shameful, fall on theirs through whom 
Dead men may keep inviolate not their tomb, 
But all its depths these ravenous grave-worms choke. 
And yet what waste of wrath is mine, to invoke 
Shame on the shameless? Even their natural doom, — 
The native air such carrion breaths perfume, 
The nursing darkness whence the vermin broke, 
The cloud that wraps them of adulterate ink, 
Hath no sign else about it, wears no name, 
As they no record in the world, but shame. 
If thankfulness nor pity bids them think 
What work is this of theirs, and pause betimes, 
Not Shakespeare’s grave would scare them off with rhymes. 


A. C. Swinzurne. 


(1) Titus Andronicus, Act iv., Scene 2. 





HABLOT BROWNE AND BOOK-ILLUSTRATION. 


Tue illustration of the novel, from the days of Richardson to those 
of Thomas Hardy, has gone through several phases, with one of 
the brightest of which the name of Hablot Browne must always 
be associated. At the moment of writing, a temporary exhibition of 
his work makes him one of the most convenient subjects for the talk 
of drawing-rooms ; but he will always be a subject for the analysis of 
criticism, and his position is one that can hardly be weakened by the 
passage of time. We are entitled, therefore, to consider him not only 
as the text for a short exposition on his own labour, but to view him 
in relation to certain fellow-workers—his forerunners, his contem- 
poraries, his successors—and to try to describe with care, if with 
inevitable brevity, the ways in which he differs from some of his 
earlier and later comrades. 

It is exactly a hundred years ago that book-illustration, whether 
by the woodcut or by the highly finished copper-plate engraving, 
rose into real importance in England. More than half a century 
before the satirist had written in the Dunciad respecting volumes 
where— 


‘‘ the pictures for the page atone, 
And Quarles is saved by beauties not his own.” 


But, indeed, these “ beauties ” are not such as we should to-day 
admire profoundly, and Quarles is saved by themno longer. But in 
1779 Bewick issued his woodcuts to Gay’s Fables, and only a year or 
so afterwards Stothard, then in the happy beginnings of his unequal 
art, made his designs for Peregrine Pickle, for Sir Charles Grandison, 
and for Clarissa. That was really the beginning of the best English 
book-illustration, and it is worth remembering that the time of it is 
divided by twenty years from that of the production, across the 
Channel, of the volumes which the French collector of our day 
somehow prizes most highly where he has good reason to prize 
much ; I mean the volumes of the Contes of La Fontaine, known as 
the “edition of the Fermiers Généraux.” La Fontaine’s Contes 
were published in this, their most luxurious form, in 1726. It was 
upon that that Voltaire wrote to congratulate Eisen, the vignettist. 
But perhaps the best of Gravelot’s work was still earlier, and 
Gravelot’s drawings of the figure had a dexterity of grace which 
Eisen’s could not claim. The style of Eisen after all was little 
altogether ; Gravelot in his littleness was great. A momentary com- 
parison of these dates, then, shows that the French were at all 
events before us; but a hundred years ago we overtook them, so to 
say, by the simultaneous production of the accomplished engraving © 
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and the suggestive woodcut. Bewick and Stothard came together, 
Bewick standing unaided, and Stothard owing much to the patient 
craftsmanship of the engraver who reproduced or completed him. 
Heath, Angus, Birrell, and others carried out into firm and definite 
line the sometimes vague elegance of Stothard’s work in washes of 
monochrome; and from that day to this, with, of course, a von- 
stantly varying measure of success, the woodcut and the plate of 
copper or steel have gone on together in England. 

The design of Stothard has been one of the chief sources of 
inspiration for several of the more refined book-illustrators of our 
own time. Mr. Walter Crane and Miss Kate Greenaway owe much 
to the promptings of that gentle and feminine art. Crane, in his 
domestic work—in the work in which he avoids allegory and eschews 
that something which is known by the pretentious phrase “ ideal 
design ’”—has often been inspired by that suavity in the group, that 
absence of strong characterization in the placid type, which we note 
in Clarissa and in Grandison. He is of the succession of Stothard at 
least as much as Caldecott is of the succession of Cruikshank, and as 
Barnard and Charles Green are of the succession of Hogarth and of 
Hablot Browne. Stothard’s freshest, loveliest, most exquisite work 
was much of it done in his early manhood; many of the things by 
which he will be best remembered are things for which he was paid 
a few shillings apiece. He lived a long life, full of industrious if 

-facile labour, and many artistic kinsmen, who were more or less his 
followers, poured forth designs which had a likeness to his own 
‘before his own career closed, at a moment when a change was arising 
‘in the very spirit of the illustration of the English novel. The grace 
which Stothard caught, and which his followers more or less learned 
from him, had first of all been observed from Nature; but Nature 
was hardly responsible for that uniformity of elegance into which the 
style degenerated ; and as the novel of the epoch of Miss Austen was 
succeeded by that of the epoch of Dickens, so the illustration which 
based its greatest charm on a monotony of prettiness and on an 
easy comprehension of the world of the gentle, was succeeded by the 
illustration which took account of human life in wider and more 
varied forms. It was something more than pure accident that 
along with Dickens there came George Cruikshank and Hablot 
Browne to illustrate him. 

It is difficult for any of us to gauge accurately the amount of the 
debt which the fame of Dickens owes to Cruikshank and Hablot 
Browne. That the force of the draughtsman was a force to be 
reckoned with is even now very plain. Half of us, when we 
think of Oliver Twist and of Bill Sykes, think of them as they 
are drawn by Cruikshank. Copperfield and Mr. Peggotty, Mr. 
Tulkinghorn, Joe, and Mr. Snagsby come even now to our 
mental vision through the medium of “Phiz.” There are many 
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marked differences between George Cruikshank and Hablot 
Browne, the two rivals in the illustration of the English novel 
whom, of all one could select, it is perhaps most profitable to 
compare and contrast; and the earliest that must be noted is a 
difference of condition at the moment when each approached his 
task. Cruikshank came to the illustration of Sketches by Boz and of 
Oliver Twist with a reputation ready made—nay, with two reputa- 
tions, for the effective caricaturist had made a fame quite apart from 
the melodramatic illustrator of romance. Hablot Browne, on the 
other hand, was very young and almost untried when he began to 
be associated with the author of Pickwick. Artist and writer were 
practically contemporaries—the one was born in 1815, the other in 
1812—to both belonged the mental flexibility, not alone of genius, 
but of fewness of years. These men changed and developed to- 
gether, while George Cruikshank, even had his services been wanted 
after those earliest books which he best understood, would have 
failed to adapt himself to the requirements of a style which was 
losing the extravagances of youth only to gain fresh characteristics, 
into which the imagination of Cruikshank might with difficulty enter. 

The element of caricature comes largely into George Cruikshank’s 
illustrations. It comes also into the earlier work of Hablot K. 
Browne. Cruikshank drew horses badly and dogs indifferently. 
Women he drew atrociously. Of childhood he was somehow a better, 
though of course not a really satisfactory, exponent ; and of the 
beauty of old age he can give us, asin Mr. Edward Barrett’s drawing 
of the death of Falstaff, a rare and pathetic suggestion. But he is 
greater, of course, in eccentric character—in all that his predecessors 
had not touched at all; and he is greatest, perhaps, in rendering the 
action of large groups, the multiform vivacity of a crowd, such as it 
is shown, for instance, in certain drawings for the Irish Rebellion. 
As a draughtsman of landscape his vision, though it was limited, 
was true and keen. Not for him the majesty of Nature or its 
abundance. He acquired his tastes in a day too early for it to be 
likely that he should care for scenes that are solemn or remote ; one 
could hardly expect him to fall under the influence of Wordsworth 
or of Turner, and the opulence of the open country in its yielding 
time never held his imagination for a moment; but he appreciated 
the shabby effort at rusticity which is made on the confines of 
London; drew, as if he really loved it, the scanty tree or the 
dwarfed hillside that he visited in his walks by Islington and 
Pentonville ; and had such an understanding of the life of the 
Thames, whero the Thames is grimiest, as must have commended 
him to Charles Dickens, who was, perhaps, more alive to the interest 
of the associations of London than any other man of genius who has 
ever lived. Cruikshank, too, had a pleasant appreciation of street 
architecture, and especially of that pretty sedateness of the Georgian 
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style which is now seen best in cathedral closes and in the smaller 
streets of Bloomsbury. It seems that a collection of architectural 
drawings, somehow missing at present, show Hablot Browne to have 
been a yet more vigorous and refined draughtsman of architecture. 

Cruikshank and Hablot Browne were draughtsmen with the pencil 
and with the etching-needle; neither was really a proficient in 
water-colour, Cruikshank possibly being the better of the two. That 
is to say, he did in certain of his smaller designs overlay his sig- 
nificant pencil outlines with delicate and dainty washes of colour in 
ways that leave nothing to be desired. They accomplished his ends ; 
but the work in which he relies upon colour exclusively is rarely 
harmonious or refined. Hablot Browne’s colouring charms yet 
more seldom; rarely is it a gain to his work. His command of oil 
and of water-colour is not of a kind that can commend itself to any 
tribunal more severe than that which is constituted by the blameless 
partiality of friends. And this brings us to the main fact that has 
to be recognised in any candid study of Hablot Browne—the fact that 
he will be remembered as the illustrator of Dickens. His separate 
inventions may now and again have been valuable in idea, but they 
were almost invariably deficient in ¢echnique. His illustrations to 
Lever are lively and happy. Fresh and graceful enough to have won 
a reputation, they could yet hardly have sustained it. It is to the 
Dickens illustrations—to the pencil drawings even more than the 
etchings—that we must turn if we would understand the sources 
and the real safeguard of Hablot Browne’s fame; and in doing so 
we cannot affect to consider that his task was either too limited in 
range or too deficient in quality. It is good fortune that comes 
to a man, and nothing in the world besides, when he is invited to 
bestow his labour in co-operation with the genius of Dickens. 

And Hablot Browne, asa whole, was worthy of fellowship with his 
great contemporary. Dickens, it is true, was not invariably charmed 
with his work. The length of time during which the association of 
the two men lasted did not suffice to bring them at all moments into 
complete accord, for, a dozen years after their bitter winter journey 
into Yorkshire to obtain material for Dotheboys Hall, the novelist 
expressed himself dissatisfied with the earlier illustrations to Dombey. 
Hablot Browne’s ambition soared too far; the illustrations, Dickens 
thought, departed too widely from the text. But this dissatisfaction 
was, of course, exceptional; generally the artist’s work would have 
contented even the most exacting demands. Moreover, the manner 
and the substance of it changed somewhat with the changes in 
Dickens’s own style, so that until almost the very end Hablot 
Browne as an artist did not age. He was fit for the later manner of 
the novelist even if he was not fit for the latest. And it was only 
towards the very end that the association was broken, when the 
elegance of Mr. Marcus Stone was desired for Our Mutual Friend, 
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and the vigorous realism of Mr. Fildes, with his accomplished 
draughtsmanship, was found conveniently employed in those few 
illustrations which add an interest to the almost invaluable fragment 
of Edwin Drood. Hablot Browne, as an illustrator, changed not only 
with the changes in Dickens but with the changes in English taste. 
He began with a certain measure of artistic coarseness. Like the 
novelist himself, he exaggerated not a little. He forced the comic 
effect. Nicholas Nickleby is an instance of it, though even there the 
obvious caricature does not wholly conceal the underlying truth. 
Still the theatrical scenes in the novel—I mean Browne’s illustrations 
of them—are wanting in a reality never denied by Hogarth to his 
“ Strolling Actresses dressing ina Barn.” In them comedy passes into 
the regions of pure farce. And it was not until long after Nicholas 
Nickleby had been made public that the illustrator acquired that 
range in his art which allowed him to depict with a fitting meed of 
seriousness old age and gentle life, and with grace the beauty of 
women and the charm of a child. Tim Linkinwater is a success, but 
the Brothers Cheeryble have an inappropriate rigidity and crustiness, 
and that which dominates throughout the Nickleby series in one’s 
memory is the grim comedy of Wackford Squeers, and the grim 
melodrama of Ralph Nickleby. 

Comedy has more place, and the exaggerations of farce have less, in 
Martin Chuzzlewit. Throughout it the portrait of Mr. Pecksniff takes 
a worthy rank in Dickens’s gallery of hypocrites. Tom Pinch, with 
his placid resignation and abnormal naiveté—realised again so well 
for us a year or two ago by Mr. Thorne at the Vaudeville—is one 
of the quaintest creations of which it is possible to conceive, and the 
comparative subordination of Betsy Prig is set alongside of the more 
potent masterfulness of Sairey Gamp, so that these vulgar heroines 
of a cockney adventure stand related to each other in some such way 
as—to compare the common with the poetical—Nerissa is related to 
Portia, Celia to Rosalind. Their relative position has been under- 
stood by the artist as well as by the writer. But “ Phiz” has been 
unnecessarily cruel to the younger Miss Pecksniff. Prettiness of 
face and grace of figure are here as much lacking as is the sign of 
that imaginative interest in landscape and in architecture for which 
the novel under consideration makes no call. Spontaneity, fertility, 
the quality of inventiveness which several living artists, Hablot 
Browne’s successors, prize so rightly in Martin Chuzzlewit, are indeed 
in the illustrations, but at a later time the draughtsmanship of Hablot 
Browne was to gain in refinement and expressive delicacy, and to 
obtain by gentler means an effect not less sure. 

It is in David Copperfield and Dombey that we see, for perhaps the 
first time, the artist's command of the beauty of youth and of the 
pathos of beauty. It is here that an art hitherto observant of broad 
effects and, as it seems, directed to obtaining the applause of imme- 
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diate recognition, becomes—in other things than comic things—of a 
quality that must always be rare. Here is the union of precision 
and freedom, penetration and reserve. As regards, so to say, the 
official heroines of Copperfield, the interest of intelligence is with- 
held from Dora and the charm of imperfection denied to Agnes. 
You cannot make much of them. Little Em’ly is the true heroine 
of Copperfield, and Browne has done her justice. In Copperfield are 
instances of the occasional superiority of the etching—the artist’s 
completed endeavour—over the pencil drawing, the artist’s earliest 
thought. The vignette on the title-page may be mentioned in this 
connection. The subject is the old boat, which was a house, on Yar- 
mouth beach ; Little Em’ly, a child, sitting outside it. In the 
drawing the draughtsman has but suggested, in the print he has 
realised ; but the reason of it is to be found in the fact that the 
effect sought to be rendered—the dreariness, yet freedom, of the 
lonely living-place on the desolate coast—-was more susceptible of 
treatment by the etching-needle, by the biting of the acid, and by the 
blackness of the printer’s-ink, than with the lead-pencil, which works 
more suitably in the pretty suggestions of fleeting grace. In Cop- 
perfield, the death of Barkis, when, “it being high-water, he went 
out with the tide,” is treated in a fashion worthy of that simplicity 
of pathos which makes the printed page so memorable. The homely 
sorrow of the subject recalls Cruikshank’s treatment of the departure 
of that Knight who died a-babbling of green fields; and when one 
remembers that in the whole three centuries that separated Dickens 
from Shakespeare no one so great as either came between them, it is 
pleasant that a comparison should be possible between the pictorial 
treatment of the themes of both. In David Copperfield, again, one 
must remember, as one of the best features of the illustrations, the 
youthful grace and alertness of the hero, on whom the artist has 
bestowed a figure and carriage surely like Dickens’s own at the same 
age. In Dombey the drawing of Dr. Blimber walking out with his 
“‘young gentlemen ” excels in fine expressiveness the etching, good 
as that is ; and, desirable as the etchings are to possess, seeing that the 
first drawings canu ot be multiplied, it is to be feared the superiority 
of the drawing must be again allowed in the lovely design of Little 
Dombey sitting up in his high chair under Mrs. Pipchin’s mantel- 
piece, and in that of the devoted Florence doing Paul’s exercises while 
a stupid companion slumbers by the wall. In a word, the drawings 
are often better than the prints, because, though Hablot Browne was 
an expressive etcher and handled the needle artfully, yet his com- 
mand was more curiously complete over one of the most delicate 
tools ever invented for the suggestion of the artistic fancy—the 
common lead-pencil. 

With a reference to Bleak House we must close a survey of necessity 
brief. In Bicak House there is less than usual of the purely comic. 
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It is in Bleak House that the range is greatest of all. Here, for the 
first time, architecture and landscape play their proper part. For 
the graceful disposition of a stately interior, before the days when 
decoration was an art, we may notice the Long Drawing-room at 
Chesney Wold. For weird if sometimes tragic suggestiveness, we 
may turn to the “ Ghost’s Walk ”—the terrace under the windows— 
and to “‘ A new Meaning in the Roman”—Mr. Tulkinghorn’s room 
when Mr. Tulkinghorn has been murdered. In these the effect varies 
a little—but, for the encouragement of the baffled collector, it may be 
said not very substantially—not only in different impressions, but in 
different plates; for Hablot Browne etched more than one plate— 
Mr. D. C. Thomson, who is at work upon his Life, tells me he, at 
least on some occasions, etched ¢hree—of any given subject, and in 
such there was perforce a hint of change, which was a little gain 
sometimes and sometimes was a little loss. The critic who revels 
only in comic invention finds in Bleak House, no doubt, the beginning 
of disappointment with Hablot Browne’s art. The novel did not 
demand in its illustrator that fertility of comic fancy which was 
required for the earlier novels, from Pickwick downwards. And it 
may well be that the moment of decline in purely humorous inven- 
tion came to the artist just when it came to the writer. The books 
which Hablot Browne illustrated still later than Bleak House—Little 
Dorrit and the Tale of Two Cities—are, again, not of a kind to betray 
the artist’s possible decadence in this matter. Very likely there 
was a something which no longer existed, but it was a something 
which they did not want. But to the critic who values Hablot 
Browne as much for the range of his imagination as for his comic 
force, and recognises that one of his specialities was that he was 
excellent at so many points, and so was not a specialist at all, Bleak 
House will always be among the most truly characteristic of his 
labours. It is memorable, and it makes Hablot Browne memorable 
in the history of book-illustration, just for a union of qualities too 
often separated. For while the plate called ‘‘ Nurse and Patient” 
has a simplicity of grace hardly less marked than Stothard’s—and a 
greater flexibility of vivacious line—a comedy more delicate and 
not less pungent than Gilray’s or Rowlandson’s is shown in the 
deferential timidity of Mr. Snagsby when “ Mr. Chadband improves 
a Tough Subject,” and that sense of the unfathomed mystery of a 
great city which belongs in fiction above all to Dickens, and in Art 
above all to Méryon, is displayed in the drawing in which the stately 
heroine of this sombre romance is found, in the dull morning, by the 
squalid grave which holds all that is left, except in her memory, 
of him to whom her love was secretly given. From Stothard’s day 
to Charles Green’s and Du Maurier’s—from 1783 to 1883—there 
has been nobody but Hablot Browne possessing quite this variety 
with quite this excellence. Freperick WEDMORE. 
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In drawing towards the close of a long political life, extending over 
nearly half a century, I had occasion lately to review my position 
that I might see how I stood with reference to former opinions. I 
was really astonished to find how far I had drifted from old bearings 
in the direction of what is commonly called “ Radicalism.” I began 
political life more in sympathy with Sir Robert Peel than with any 
other modern statesman, and for a long while thought Mr. Gladstone 
somewhat too rash in his advances in a democratic direction; I finish 
it a warm supporter of Mr. Gladstone, and perhaps more in sympathy 
with Mr. Chamberlain, if I understand his views rightly, than with 
any other politician of the day. 

If this merely represented the evolution of one individual mind 
it would hardly be worth recording; but evidently the same process 
has been going on in such a multitude of other minds as to shift the 
centre of gravity of political power a long way in the direction of 
advanced Liberalism. The Liberal party is already the strongest 
party in the country, and the advanced or Radical section the 
strongest section of that party, and that which, by common consent 
both of friends and enemies, has the largest prospects for the 
future. It may, therefore, not be amiss for one who has thought 
the matter out thoroughly to describe the reasons and experiences 
which have operated in converting him from the creed of Liberal 
Conservatism, or Conservative Liberalism, which means much the 
same thing, to that of Radicalism. 

The essence of Radicalism has been well defined as trust in the 
people. The Conservative, holding with Carlyle that mankind are 
“mostly fools,” believes that the guidance of a select minority is neces- 
sary to preserve a nation from popular excesses and errors which tend 
to its ruin. The Radical, on the other hand, believes that, although a 
majority of the individual units of society may not be particularly wise 
or well instructed, their instincts are generally sound; they follow, 
for the most part, the lead of others who are better informed; their 
conflicting errors neutralise one another, and on the whole a better 
resultant comes out than that which is deflected by the class interests 
and prejudices of a limited order. In a word, they apply to politics 
what the late Baron James Rothschild said of finance, that he knew 
some one who was stronger than all the high financiers of Paris put 
together, and that was “ Monsieur Tout le Monde.” 

At the late meeting at Birmingham in honour of Mr. Bright, he 
referred to something I said to him two years ago in private conver- 
sation—that I had been converted to advanced Liberalism mainly by 
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watching the course of events in the United States, where what was 
said of Charles II. was exactly reversed, and although they often 
talked foolishly they always acted wisely. I believe every one who 
has watched the course of events attentively and impartially in that 
most democratic of countries must admit that upon all the most 
important issues, however obscured for a time by buncombe and tall- 
talk, the final decision has been generally wise and successful. 

Take the case of foreign policy, which is by far the most important 
factor in the statesmanship of a people: the American nation has 
hardly made a mistake. What absolute or aristocratic Government 
ever displayed greater energy than was shown by the United States 
in fighting out the civil war, or higher magnanimity than in termi- 
nating such a struggle without a single capital punishment? What 
other Government could have disbanded a million of victorious soldiers, 
and sent back generals like Grant and Sherman to private life, not 
only without difficulty, but as a matter of course ? Consider the temp- 
tations to a forward policy presented by Mexico, Cuba, and Canada, 
and say what other Government could have been relied upon to set 
them aside without an effort, and follow, as it were instinctively, the 
counsels of moderation and wisdom. Forward policy died a natural 
death when it had done its proper'work of annexing vast territories 
practically unoccupied, like California and Texas, which could only be 
won to civilization and turned to useful account by throwing them open 
to the energy and enterprise of citizens of the Great Republic. Again, 
the diplomacy of the United States, conducted since the days of 
Franklin by private citizens without any special training, has been 
splendidly successful. Difficulties with England, difficulties with 
France, difficulties with Spain, which might easily have been fanned 
into the flame of war by aristocratic diplomatists trained in official 
traditions, have been solved without bloodshed, in a manner satis- 
factory to the honour and interests of the American nation. I suppose 
history does not record a more signal success of diplomacy than the 
way in which the Alabama question was treated from first to last by 
the Government at Washington. 

Upon other vital questions the decisions of the American nation 
have shown equal wisdom. At the conclusion of the war the temp- 
tation was immense to repudiate the debi, or at any rate partially 
repudiate it, by paying in the depreciated paper in which it had 
been borrowed. Nor were demagogues wanting who advocated this 
policy; but the sound popular instinct held fast by the good old 
maxim that “honesty is the best policy.” A nation unaccustomed 
to taxes submitted cheerfully to a crushing load of taxation, and 
they were rewarded by a reduction of the rate of interest from six to 
three per cent., paying off half their national debt, and a return to 
cash payments. 
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The manner in which the Americans have dealt with the great and 
difficult questions of religion and education has been equally sensible 
and successful. It may be thought perhaps that the adoption of Pro- 
tection is an exception to the usual good sense of the American nation. 
But it must be recollected that Protection grew up under the shade 
of the high duties imposed to reduce the debt; and, although Free 
Trade is a good thing in itself, it may be purchased too dearly if the 
price paid for it is repudiation. Moreover, Protection in a new 
country, and in its first stages, assumes a very seductive form, and is 
often really consistent with a rapid advance in national prosperity, 
as we see in our own colonies. Its bad side only develops itself 
when production has been stimulated to a point which supplies the 
maximum of home consumption, and when any bad harvest or check 
to trade leaves a surplus which cannot compete in the world’s 
market with the products of countries where the cost of production 
and of living have not been artificially raised by protective duties. 
This point has apparently now been reached in the United States, 
and it is a pretty safe prediction that the course of events there will 
be in the future in the direction of Free Trade. 

In the main act of their political life, the election of a president, 
the sterling good sense of the majority of the nation again asserts 
itself. For many years back none but good men have been elected, 
and in several cases, as those of Abraham Lincoln and Garfield, 
exceptionally good men—men who were a credit to the country, and 
who in their antecedents and character were eminently representa- 
tive of all the best points in American life. Bad men, demagogues, 
and political intriguers have often been candidates, and for a time 
seemed to have the best chance, but the result of a vast amount of 
speech-making and canvassing has always been that the right man 
came to the front at the right time, and that any stain on the public 
or private character of a candidate was fatal. 

There is another point which has weighed greatly with me in 
comparing the institutions of the United States with those of less 
advanced countries. In talking of political institutions, we are too 
apt to forget that the world does not consist entirely of men, and 
that women form half the population. Now from all I have ever 
heard or read of the United States, that is the country in which the 
condition of women is, on the whole, the best. In fact I think one 
might take an ascending scale from Turkey to the United States, 
and say that the social position of women runs parallel with the 
course of political freedom. The freer the country the more are 
women respected, treated with more deference, better educated, less 
fettered by conventional prejudices, and on the whole have what the 
Americans call a better time of it. I may add that the respect paid 
to women is about the best test of the intrinsic worth of the men of 
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any country. Any modern society, or class of society, by which 
women are habitually looked upon as inferior to men and created to 
be men’s slaves or playthings, is essentially snobbish, however the 
snobbishness may be disguised by an outward varnish of polite 
manners ; while, on the other hand, the roughest backwoodsman or 
miner, such as we see painted to the life in Bret Harte’s novels, is 
essentially a gentleman if his feelings towards women are those of 
chivalrous respect and reverence. 

In saying what I have done of the United States I am quite aware 
that there is a reverse to the medal, and that grave defects may be 
pointed out, resolving themselves mainly into too eager a pursuit of 
wealth, and hence a low tone of commercial morality and a disposi- 
tion to worship success without sufficiently regarding the means by 
which it has been attained. This leads toa great deal of jobbery and 
corruption in the lower regions of political life, and tends to throw 
politics, especially what may be called the vestry politics of munici- 
palities and State legislatures, into the hands of disreputable adven- 
turers. I generally find, however, that when things get very bad, the 
respectable citizens, who form the majority, take things into their 
own hands. If the-evil is ruffianism, and the law is too weak to 
repress it, they form Vigilance Committees, and very soon evolve 
order out of chaos, so that cities like San Francisco or Denver, 
in the course of two or three years, become as orderly and law- 
abiding as Boston or Philadelphia. If organised jobbery is the 
enemy to contend with, a time comes when the patience of the tax- 
payers is exhausted, and the Tweeds are relegated from the halls of 
office to the cells of a penitentiary. 

To return nearer home, the question whether our own upper 
classes or the mass of the nation have shown most political wisdom 
is equally one of fact rather than of argument. 

Foreign policy, as I have already said, is by far the most important 
element of practical statesmanship. It makes Budgets, regulates 
finance and taxation, and involves, at every turn, questions of 
national security and prosperity. In home politics, if we make a 
mistake we find it out and correct it; if we reject reforms one year 
we pass them the next. But mistakes in foreign policy rarely 
admit of correction, and often involve evils reaching far into the 
future. The Crimean War not only cost millions of money and 
thousands of lives, in a cause now universally admitted to have been 
as impossible as it was immoral, viz. that of bolstering up the 
Empire of the Turks over the Eastern Christians; but it was to a 
great extent responsible for re-opening the temple of Janus, and 
converting Europe into an armed camp, groaning under the burden 
of excessive armaments. 

Now if an aristocracy has any raison d’étre at all, it is clearly that. 
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of keeping alive wise traditions of foreign policy ; looking steadily 
at broad national interests, not being swayed by gusts of sympathy 
or mists of prejudice, and proving its title to retain the chief control 
of political affairs by being, as its name imparts, a Government 
really of the best—that is, of the wisest, most sagacious, and most 
temperate class of the nation. Has this been the case during the 
present generation? Distinctly not; on the contrary, upon all the 
great questions of foreign policy that have arisen in my recollection, 
the aristocratic classes have, as a rule, been on the wrong side ; that 
is, on the losing side, and on the side which experience has shown 
to be contrary to the well-considered and permanent interests of 
England. 

I have mentioned the Crimean War. Looking back on it as a 
matter of history, could anything be clearer than that it was a hope- 
less task to attempt to regenerate Turkey, or to repress the rising 
Christian nationalities of the East, and that it was unwise to commit 
England to perpetual antagonism with Russia in a cause which was 
predestined to defeat? Again, can anyone say that it was a wise 
policy for England to go out of its way to create again the military 
hegemony of France, which we had combatted in so many great 
historical wars, and to strengthen the throne of an absolute emperor, 
who represented the name, and might at any moment, either volun- 
tarily or under the compulsion of domestic difficulties, be driven to 
represent the policy of the first Napoleon? 

The most superficial acquaintance with history and with European 
politics is sufficient to show that the leading principle of England’s 
foreign policy ought always to be that France is the only country 
from which really serious danger is to be apprehended; and that 
with all their good and amiable qualities, a fund of what is called 
“Chauvinism ” exists in the French character, which might be 
turned by unscrupulous rulers against England. War with France 
would mean, certainly enormous inconvenience and expense, and 
possibly might endanger our very national existence, while war with 
any other Power, such as Russia, would be little more than an idle 
parade of invincible fleets against unassailable armies, and demon- 
strations in Central Asia of forces separated from each other by 
distances and physical obstacles insurmountable, for the present 
generation at any rate, by any large disciplined host with its 
necessary encumbrances. 

The lesson is that while it is most important to preserve amicable 
relations with France, and to do everything in our power to cement 
them by courtesy, conciliation, and commercial intercourse, it is not 
for our interest that France should be so strong and neighbouring 
powers so weak as to tempt her to indulge a passion for display and 
military glory, and to aspire to regain the preponderating position 
she occupied in the days of Louis XIV. and Napoleon. The rise of 
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Germany as the first military power of Europe is the greatest 
possible security for England, and the battles of Sadowa and Sedan 
were to all intents and purposes English as well as German victories. 
And yet the sympathies of our upper classes were unmistakably with 
Austria against Prussia, and with France against Germany. 

Again, the formation of an independent Italy was clearly advan- 
tageous to us, not only on grounds of sentiment and sympathy, but 
as removing a constant danger of European war from rivalry 
between France and Austria, and adding to the barriers against 
any outbreak of ambitious aggression from either of those Powers. 
But the sympathies of English Conservatives were against the rise 
of Italian nationality. So also their sympathies have always been 
strongly with Turkey against Greece, Servia, Montenegro, Roumania, 
Bulgaria, and other Christian races in the East who were struggling 
to emancipate themselves from the withering blight of Turkish rule. 

I have often asked myself why the sympathies of our upper classes 
should, upon almost all the foreign questions of the day, have been 
so constantly what I can only designate as “un-English.” The 
only answer I can find is, that their sympathies are a matter of feeling 
and social prejudice rather than of reason and political foresight. 
They sympathised with Louis Napoleon because Paris was an 
attractive resort, and they found something congenial in the atmos- 
phere of a splendid and luxurious court not troubled by an over-strict 
morality. They sympathised with Turkey because they were fasci- 
nated by the idea of the Turk asa great swell with dignified manner, 
gorgeous surroundings, a stable full of Arab steeds, and a harem full 
of Circassian beauties; while the Christian rayah was but a mean, 
second-class sort of fellow. The same feeling led them to sympa- 
thise so strongly with the chivalrous Southern slaveholders, against 
the commonplace Northern Yankee, that they came near to involving 
the country in the most disastrous possible war against our own flesh 
and blood on the other side of the Atlantic. 

When Lord Beaconsfield’s Government took up the, tinsel mantle 
of a sham Imperial policy, and involved the country in a series of 
shabby and senseless little wars in Afghanistan and South Africa, 
the Conservative party applauded as loudly asthe nation condemned. 
Upon all the questions to which I have referred I may appeal con- 
fidently to history to say whether the aristocracy of England has 
vindicated its claim to superior power on the ground of superior 
wisdom, and whether the instinct of the million has not been a safer 
guide than the prejudice of the privileged classes. I believe the 
reason is, not that the units of which the millions are composed are 
individually very well informed about our foreign relations, but 
that their instincts are mostly right, and they have no prejudices 
calculated to distort the plain conclusions of common sense. 

The cause of Radical reform has, in my judgment, no worse 
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enemies than some of its would-be leaders, who use language 
calculated to convey the impression that Radicalism is to be iden- 
tified with cheeseparing economy and an abnegation of Imperial 
responsibility. On the contrary, I believe the strongest feeling of an 
immense majority of those who would have votes under any system 
of extended franchise is, that our first duty is to hand down the 
British Empire to our sons not less great and glorious than we 
received it from our fathers. I do not believe that any considerable 
number of any class, and least of all of the working class, entertain 
the idea that India and our colonies are encumbrances which it 
would be well to get rid of, or shrink from any extension of our 
empire because it might add to our responsibilities. Their hesitation 
in such cases as that of Egypt and New Guinea arises solely from 
the doubt whether annexation would be just towards the native races, 
and would really add to the security of the empire. Satisfy it on 
these points, and I believe the vast majority of the nation would be 
glad if the course of events led, in some fair and legitimate way, to 
the extension of our Australian colonies over New Guinea, and to 
a permanent protectorate of Egypt. In like manner the economy, 
which is a proper plank of any Radical platform, is an economy in 
large matters, resulting mainly from a wise foreign policy, and not 
a niggardly disposition to cavil at trifles and pare down necessary 
estimates. The present generation has spent in the last thirty years 
not less than £100,000,000 in avoidable wars; that is, in wars tried 
by this test, that if we had the thing to do over again we should do 
it differently. No dispassionate observer, with anything like an 
adequate acquaintance with European politics and sound statesman- 
ship, will deny that, tried by this test, the Crimean, the Afghan, the 
Zulu, and the Boer wars were “avoidable wars.” Opinions may 
differ as to the Egyptian war; my own is that it was a necessary 
war, forced upon us by a military pronunciamento, and that we could 
not, without serious danger to our Indian Empire, have stood by and 
allowed our communications with it to be endangered, and, still 
worse, have it proclaimed to the world that any military adventurer 
who could get 10,000 soldiers to mutiny could set us at defiance, 
depose the prince of our nomination, appeal to Mussulman fanaticism, 
and allow mobs to massacre our subjects and insult our Consul with 
impunity. However, I admit that there is another side to the question, 
and I leave its deaision to history, confining myself to the clearly 
avoidable wars, which have entailed on the country a capital cost 
of fully £100,000,000, and a permanent revenue charge of over 
£3,000,000 a year. Here is the great field for economy, and 
also in seeing that in the great spending departments we get 
money’s worth for our money. In other respects I do not believe 
that a Radical Government would, on the whole, spend less money. 
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On the contrary, there are many branches of administration, such as 
education, science and art, sanitary improvements and others, in 
which more money rather than less ought to be spent. I do not, 
therefore, look hopefully on the prospects of a Radical majority being 
able to reduce taxation materially by reducing expenditure. But I 
look hopefully on the prospect of their being able to adjust the burden 
of taxation so as to make it much more fair and less oppressive on the 
mass of the community. The tax on tea, for instance, I look upon 
as one of the very worst taxes possible. It is a direct discourage- 
ment to temperance ; it hits hardly the very class whom of all others 
we ought to deal tenderly with, the unrepresented female half of the 
population, and especially the poorer class of women, to whom a cup 
of tea is almost the sole comfort of life; it impedes the growth of 
trade with China, and checks the investment of capital in our Indian 
Empire. 

The tax on tobacco is also far too high, seeing that it has become 
practically a necessary of life to the working man, and that a more 
moderate duty would, to a considerable extent, repay itself by 
increased consumption. Other taxes might easily be mentioned 
which it is desirable to modify, but the question arises, How is the 
deficiency to be made good ? 

This brings me to say a few words on that which lies at the root 
of any large reform of our financial system, and which is by far the 
largest of all the questions looming on the political horizon: I mean 
the question of land. An attack is impending upon the whole prin- 
ciple of private property in land, and books like those of Mr. George 
and Mr. Wallace are read by tens of thousands, which advocate 
what is called its nationalization. I may say at once that I cannot 
see my way to the practical working of any scheme for the nationali- 
zation of land, and still less to the justice of any plan which pro- 
poses to confiscate it without compensation. But I think there is a 
great deal of force in many of the arguments which show that pro- 
perty in land is of a peculiar nature, and ought to bear a larger 
share of public burdens. Property in land is peculiar in the follow- 
ing respects :— 

1. It is a monopoly in what is as necessary a condition of human 
existence as air or water. If I have £1,000,000 in personal property” 
I do not stand in the way of A B and C making each another 
£1,000,000 ; on the contrary, I rather facilitate it, for wealth pro- 
verbially begets wealth. But if I have £1,000,000 in land I prac- 
tically preclude any one else from acquiring land in a large district, 
and may, if I please, convert a whole county into a sheep-farm or 
deer-forest. 

2. For this reason, and because it cannot be concealed or removed, 
landed property is far more exclusively the creature of law, and is 
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exposed to far greater risks than other property, and therefore ought 
in reason to pay a much higher rate of insurance. 

3 Income from land is, far more than any other income, derived 
from the “‘ unearned increment” which has grown up, without any 
outlay or effort on the part of the proprietor, from the industry and 
exertions of other classes of the community. 

4, Land was originally held under the tenure of providing military 
service, and otherwise contributing a large percentage of its proceeds 
to the support of the State, from which it was only relieved by that 
most iniquitous robbery, only possible with a legislature of landlords, 
the commutation of the Land-tax for a wholly inadequate payment, 
and in many cases by the direct robbery of giving Church property, 
which was devoted to public uses, to private courtiers and favourites. 

For these and other reasons I think that property in land, and 
especially that portion of it which is derived from “ unearned incre- 
ment,”’ ought to bear a larger share of public burdens, both Imperial 
and local. This is not the place to enter fully into a discussion of 
this very difficult and complicated question, but I may illustrate my 
meaning by giving a practical instance which happens to have come 
under my own observation. 

There is a mountain valley in South Wales which might have been 
worth £600 to £800 a year as grazing farms. But strata of coal 
and iron were discovered under the surface, and the result is that 
upwards of £1,000,000 of capital has been invested, as it has turned 
out ruinously for the first two or three sets of capitalists, and a town 
has grown up with a population of 8,000 inhabitants. The fortunate 
proprietor has got for the last twenty or thirty years, and is now 
getting, a secure fixed income of £8,000 a year from this property, 
and I cannot discover that he has ever had to contribute a single 
sixpence towards any local object. That is, he has already received 
some £150,000, and has a property which would sell for another 
£150,000, so that he has had a pure present of £300,000 made to 
him over and above the original value of his land. Now I consider 
that the law would have been much more just and more consistent 
with the interests of the community if the owner of the soil had 
been obliged out of this £300,000, which is the absolute creation 
of the population who have grown up on his land, to provide what 
may be termed the first requisites of civilised existence of a town of 
8,000 inhabitants, such as sewers and sanitary arrangements, water 
and gas, at cost prices; schools, public baths and washing-places, 
a public park and playground, a public hall and library, &e. The 
same principle would apply in all cases in which an enormous addi- 
tional value has been conferred on land by the growth of towns. If 
a landlord, as is now generally admitted, is not entitled to confiscate 
his tenants’ improvements by raising the rent in consequence of 
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them, why should not the same principle apply to all improvements 
which have cost him nothing and in which he has had no part ? 

The railway companies of England and Scotland have paid not 
less than £50,000,000 beyond the fair existing value of the land 
required for their construction to landowners for the privilege of 
adding certainly not less than £150,000,000 to the market value of 
their estates, and in many cases relieving them of half the burden of 
local rates. Who finds the money to make this enormous present 
to a few fortunate landlords? Practically the travelling public, who 
have to pay higher fares than would have been necessary if railways 
could have been built at less cost. 

The question of a progressive tax on wealth generally, as dis- 
tinguished from wealth in land, has been put forward as part of a 
Radical programme, but it is attended with more difficulty. In the 
abstract there is no unfairness in making superfluity pay more than 
necessity for the support of the State, and this principle is already 
recognised by the present Income-tax. But its application requires 
great discretion. The crude proposal which I have seen, to tax 
rich men 50 per cent. on all they possess which is more than is good 
for them, is simply ridiculous. A sufficient answer to it is to quote 
Mrs. Glasse’s directions for roasting hare, “first catch your hare.” 
It is evident that any special taxation on personal property, carried 
beyond a certain point, will defeat itself by driving capital out of 
the country. It must be borne in mind, also, that large accumula- 
tions of wealth in the shape of movable capital are, as I have 
already said, different from large estates in land, inasmuch as they 
are not monopolies, and are in effect like large steam-engines, 
powerful and necessary elements in carrying out such operations on 
a large scale as are required by the conditions of modern civiliza- 
tion. Such fortunes, for instance, as those of the Vanderbilts and 
Jay Gould’s, whatever may be thought of them otherwise, have been 
the principal means of carrying out thousands of miles of railway in 
the United States in new districts which would have been left out 
of the pale of commerce and civilization for many years if there 
had been no great capitalists to push forward a head of traffic and 
population. 

Probably a heavy succession duty on the passing of superfluous 
wealth by inheritance would be the best financial mode of dealing 
with this class of cases. 

I have dwelt at some length on these financial considerations, for 
they are at the bottom of the large social and sanitary questions 
which aim at an improvement of the conditions of life of the poorer 
classes, especially in populous cities. Science tells us clearly enough 
what are the conditions of healthy existence; what sort of houses 
people ought to live in, what air they should breathe, what water 
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they should drink, what opportunities they should have for instruc- 
tion and recreation; but the money difficulty stands in the way of 
all the necessary improvements. 

If the social evils which we all recognise and deplore are to be 
successfully grappled with, it requires an infusion of fresh energy 
into the machinery of Government, and especially into that which is 
the centre and primum mobile of all government, the House of Com- 
mons. It is lamentable for one who has sat, as I have done, for 
more than thirty years in that great assembly to see how it is daily 
deteriorating in character and efficiency. And this from no deterio- 
ration of its members, but, on the contrary, with a distinct improve- 
ment in the average standard of information and intelligence of a 
large majority of them, but solely because it is so fettered by old 
rules and conventional traditions that a small minority of preten- 
tious bores, wilful obstructives, and factious freelances have been 
enabled almost to monopolise debate, and consume three-fourths of 
the time required for public business. 

“Freedom of debate,” “rights of private members,” “ grievances 
before supply,” and so forth, are watchwords which had a real 
meaning and did excellent service in former times, but under 
existing conditions they resolve themselves practically into rules. 
under which the great and famous council of the nation may be 
blocked by a Warton, counted out by a Biggar, or prosed to for 
weary hours of precious time by men who have neither sufficient 
brain power to condense nor sense enough to know when they are 
talking nonsense, without any resource but that of folding its hands 
and groaning in helpless despair. But for the almost superhuman 
vigour of Mr. Gladstone, what chance would there be of any useful 
legislation ? and if that were taken from it, what would be the state 
of the House of Commons? A Radical majority seems to me to be 
essential, if for this reason only, to save Parliamentary Government 
from dying of dry rot. 

When I say “ Radical,” I must not be supposed to imply that 
there are not many good and earnest men in all parties, but I think 
that earnestness sufficient to overcome obstacles is the peculiar 
characteristic of true Radicalism. As long as the world exists I 
suppose it will be divided into the two classes of optimists and 
pessimists, Cavaliers and Puritans, those who take things easily and 
those who take them earnestly. The former are natural-born Con- 
servatives as the latter are Radicals, the truth, as usual, lying 
between the two extremes. Now I do not for a moment deny that 
the tendency of modern progress has, on the whole, been good. The 
condition of all classes, especially of the working classes, has in my 
recollection changed greatly for the better. Still I do not think it 
can be denied that a great deal of evil, and of preventible evil, 
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exists, and that the complacent optimism in which we indulged some 
thirty or forty years ago has hardly been realised. 

Although wealth has increased enormously, the condition of 
the poor, especially in large cities, has not improved, but become 
harder. Fiducation has not extinguished crime; and free trade, 
with the vast expansion of commerce and manufactures, has failed 
to secure us against, though it has mitigated, periods of depression, 
when large numbers of industrious men have been unable to obtain 
“a fair day’s wages for a fair day’s work.” This very progress, 
leading to more expensive habits and to ever-increasing accumula- 
tions of population in large towns, has in some respects aggravated 
the condition of large masses, who, either from their own fault or 
the fault of circumstances, have fallen out of the ranks, and form 
the waifs and stragglers of the army of industry. Even those who 
have kept their places, and whose material condition, as tested by 
wages, is perhaps better than it was fifty years ago, are more and 
more obliged to live under the depressing influence of miles upon 
miles of streets of badly-built, grimy, and ill-ventilated houses; and 
the statistics of drink show to what an extent they are driven to 
resort to unhealthy stimulants in the absence of pure air and 
innocent recreation. Let anyone read an authentic narrative of the 
state of the East-end of London, comprising half of its enormous 
population, and say whether it is a state of things which requires 
simply to be let alone, and whether some attempts ought not to be 
made by more vigorous, or, in other words, more Radical, legislation 
to remedy, at least partially, some of its more glaring evils. 

The question of the “unearned increment” is evidently at the 
bottom of any remedial legislation. In a recent number of this 
Review various instances were given of respectable working men 
living with their families in single rooms. Why? The answer in 
all cases is, because rents are so high that, even when earning fair 
wages, they cannot prudently commit themselves to the cost of 
renting two rooms. And why are rents so high? Because it does 
not pay to build houses for lower rents. But again, why does it not 
pay? Not that the cost of bricks and mortar is too great, but that 
the price, or ground-rent, of the land on which the house stands is so 
excessive. 

Clearly the poorer classes in large towns cannot be better lodged 
unless some local authority is empowered to do one or other of two 
things. ither, first, to expropriate land for building purposes at a 
rate below the present selling value, as fixed on the principle of the 
absolute and indefeasible right of the landowner to make the most he 
can of his own ; or, secondly, to tax so much of this value as consists 
of “unearned increment ” at a rate which will provide a sufficient 
fund to enable land to be obtained for the building of proper houses 
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for the working classes at moderate rents. To raise such a fund by 
ordinary rates on householders, who are, many of them, only one 
degree above those whom it is wished to relieve, would be practically 
impossible, and if possible would be only “robbing Peter to pay 
Paul.” Itis clear that the old axioms of political economy as to 
land have broken down in practice as regards two most essential 
matters—security for tenants’ improvements and the housing of the 
poor; and two questions have been raised which have come, or are 
fast coming, within the region of practical politics. 

1. Is private property in land of such an absolute nature as to 
entitle the landowner to monopolise the additional value conferred on 
it by the improvements of others, whether they are the actual culti- 
vators of the soil or the general community ? 

2. Does it justify the landowner in swelling his income, by build- 
ing or allowing to be built, on his land, houses unfit for proper 
human habitation, or raised, by the cost of the land, to rents which 
the mass of the population cannot afford to pay ? 

These questions have to be dealt with, and that soon, and I confess 
I can see no hope of their being satisfactorily settled by any limited 
class wedded by self-interest or old traditions to certain preconceived 
views, or otherwise than by bringing to bear on them a legislature 
representing the interests, the intelligence, and the right feeling of 
the community at large, and a Government of earnest practical men 
who are not readily frightened by shadows or deterred by obstacles. 

Again, there is the state of Ireland, the one great and conspicuous. 
failure of the British Empire. We have succeeded in almost all the 
great undertakings of the British race in modern times ; we have faced 
Europe in arms ; struck down the power of the greatest conquerors ; 
founded new nations and prosperous colonies; established an empire 
of 200,000,000 of fellow-subjects in India ; covered the seas with our 
commerce, and girdled the earth with our railways; reformed our 
institutions without revolution, and on the whole advanced the 
moral and material condition of the great mass of our population. 
But here, at our own doors, within twelve hours of the seat of 
Government, we havea population of five millions, one half of whom 
are worse fed, worse clothed, and worse housed than in any part of 
the civilised or, I might almost say, uncivilised world; and a 
majority of the other half, as they become better off and better 
educated, are showing their reviving energy mainly in more active 
agitation against our laws and institutions. This is the practical 
outcome of the attempt to apply the maxims of English law and the 
principles of English political economy to the case of Ireland ; and I 
ask any impartial man to say whether it has not proved itself to be 
a complete failure, and whether there is any hope that, if we were to 
follow the advice of men like Lord Salisbury, and continue for 
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the next half century to enforce the same system at the point of 
the bayonet, we should be any nearer making it a success? Where 
should we be now even in Ulster if we had followed Lord Salis- 
bury’s advice and thrown out the Land Act? We have, for the 
first time, made a commencement in a new direction, by a piece of 
Radical legislation—for there is no doubt that the Irish Land Act 
was a very Radical measure, breaking violently with received maxims 
and old traditions—and by this Act we have laid the foundation of 
a better state of things. But a great deal more remains to be done 
to reconcile Ireland to England and raise the mass of its population 
to a state of decent existence. And how is this to be done except by 
a Radical majority ; thatis, by a majority of men deeply penetrated 
with a sense of the magnitude of the evil, and earnest in the deter- 
mination not to be deterred by doubts and difficulties, or fettered by 
old traditions and prejudices, from carrying out whatever measures 
are found, after fair discussion, to commend themselves to common 
sense and justice. The question of Local Government in Ireland will, 
whether we like it or not, soon have to be faced in this spirit, and 
not be met by the arbitrary “non possumus ” of a Papal Encyclical. 
There are some things we cannot concede without fighting for them 
to the death—specially the absolute control of the army, armed police, 
and foreign policy, so as to secure us against the risk of being taken 
in the rear by Ireland in case of a foreign war. We must also have 
security for the lives, property, and religious equality of all classes 
of our Irish subjects, even though they happen to be an unpopular 
minority. We must have absolute freedom of trade and intercourse 
between the two countries. And no doubt many other conditions 
would present themselves when the question came to be grappled 
with in a practical shape. On the other hand, there are many 
matters in which it is clear that Ireland ought to have self-govern- 
ment. It is monstrous that if an Irish county wishes to get a railway 
made by guaranteeing the requisite capital on the rates, its promoters 
should have to come to London, spend a large sum in fees to English 
Parliamentary agents and lawyers, and finally have the whole thing 
thrown out by a single British peer without hearing argument or 
evidence. This actually happened not many years ago, and it was 
enough to make any man a Home Ruler. But between the two 
extremes of things we ought to concede, and things we never can con- 
cede, there are a large number of intermediate matters which are fair 
subjects for discussion and for settlement by conciliation and com- 
promise. And the great hope for the future of Ireland lies in the 
possibility of the parties which command a clear majority in England 
and Ireland, respectively coming to some reasonable understanding 
as to what measures of local government will satisfy Ireland and 
may be safely conceded by England. 
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It is our interest to grant anything we safely can, consistently 
with maintaining the integrity of the empire, both to meet reason- 
able claims and to satisfy national aspirations. It is their interest 
not to insist on what we cannot surrender without a fight, for if it 
came to a fight it is abundantly clear they would get the worst of it. 
The problem is a very difficult one, but I do not believe it is 
insoluble ; and, at any rate, we shall have to try to solve it soon, for it 
will force itself on us after the next general election, if Mr. Parnell, 
as seems probable, finds himself at the head of sixty or seventy Irish 
members. Now I do not see how this vital question can ever be 
solved unless by a Radical majority, for a Conservative majority, or 
majority of Conservatives and Whigs united, would simply stave it 
off for a few years, and leave it in an aggravated form to their suc- 
cessors. This consideration weighs greatly with me in throwing in 
my lot with the Radical party. If the problem is to be solved at 
all, it can only be by the leaders of a Radical English majority 
coming to an understanding with the leaders of the Irish National 
party on some reasonable basis consistent with the integrity of the 
empire. 

I might say a good deal more, but I have said enough to point out 
the main currents which have drifted the bark of my political con- 
victions so far in an advanced direction. I do not expect all to 
agree with me, though I am sure a great many will, for I have 
always found that I was neither very much ahead of nor very much 
behind the current opinion of the average of intelligent politicians, 
and that what was passing in my mind was passing, or would very 
soon be passing, through the minds of a number of others. But I 
think that even those who disagree with me will admit that I have 
shown some cause why a man who is neither extreme nor violent, 
and who has honestly endeavoured in the words of the prayer with 
which our proceedings open in the House of Commons, to “lay 
aside all prejudices and partial affections,” may confess himself to 
have become, by a gradual process of “ political evolution,” a convert 
to the cause of “ Rational Radicalism.” 
8S. Larne. 








OLD COMEDY ON A NEW STAGE. 


Tue drama of Plautus and Terence is Comedy within the modern 
acceptation of the term. But the Old Comedy of Athens is a kind 
of entertainment which has no proper analogue in any other age or 
country. This was the first source of the peculiar interest excited 
by the recent revival of the Birds at Cambridge. Would the piece 
be a good play, or only a bad pantomime? We propose to touch 
briefly on the salient points of the performance, and to add a few 
words on the general character of Aristophanic Comedy. 

Introductory music by Mr. Hubert Parry, performed under the 
direction of Mr. C. V. Stanford, made a delicately bright and airy 
prelude. In front of the curtain the “ thymele,” or altar of Diony- 
sus, on the platform destined for the chorus, was crowned with fruit 
and flowers. The proscenium was the same as last year, when on 
these boards the Ajax of Sophocles had so remarkable a success. It 
represented the front of the stage of a Greek theatre, subdivided by 
columns and pilasters of coloured: marbles, and surmounted by a 
pediment, filled by a group of statuary. 

The curtain rose on a wild tract near the sea, with rocks and 
thickets of flowering plants; the back-scene, beautifully painted by 
Mr. O’Connor, shows a headland jutting forth on the blue waves ; 
a rock and bush are at the side of the stage on the spectator’s left. 
The two Athenians—Peithetaerus, or ‘“ Plausible” (Mr. James), 
and Euelpides, or “ Hopeful” (Mr. Newton)—wear the petasos or 
“‘ wide-awake” of travellers, and carry on the wrist a crow and a 
jay respectively, bought in the market at Athens, and “warranted 
sound” in their knowledge of the way to the Hoopoe’s abode, of 
which the travellers are in search. The two birds presently make 
it clear that the Hoopoe lives in the bush on the left of the stage. 
Considering the rock as the front door, the men knock, and the 
Hoopoe’s servant appears. In other words, the “runner-bird’”’ (Mr. 
G. J. Maquay), with the plumage as of an enormous plover, bounds 
on to the stage. The Athenians fall flat on their faces, and the crow 
and the jay embrace this opportunity of escaping. 

The “runner-bird ” has some scruples about awakening his master, 
who is taking a nap after dining on myrtle-berries and a few gnats, 
but yields to persuasion. The Hoopoe (Mr. F. R. Pryor) presently 
appears, with an enormous beak, which moves his visitors to a merri- 
ment scarcely consistent with politeness. Delighted with Plausible’s 
idea of founding an aerial bird-city, he resolves at once to convoke 
a parliament of birds. So he re-enters the bush, and chants a call 
to his mate Procne. If the nightingale’s note is once heard, all the 
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feathery tribes will flock together. The song, set to Mr. Parry’s 
music, was sung from behind the bush by Mr. Maquay, and charmed 
the “creatures of a day” in front of the foot-lights no less effectually 
than the “ immortal birds ” behind them. 

Hardly have the notes died away, when a strange sound is heard, 
and a huge scarlet ibis (unknown to Greece, but that does not 
matter) comes on the stage. Then another bird, another, and 
another, till a whole throng has crowded in, chirping, chattering, 
crowing, and flapping their wings in the liveliest excitement. The 
Chorus of birds is before the audience. 

Ancient vase-paintings depicting scenes from this play show the 
dress of the bird-chorus to have been “purely conventional,” as 
Mr. Waldstein, who so ably filled the arduous post of stage- 
manager, says in his preface to the acting text. Some advance on 
this was made in the present case. It was not attempted, 
indeed, to dress up the actor completely as a bird. He remained 
literally “a man-bird”; but his bird-attributes were in each 
case approximately correct for the species which he represented. 
He wore above his head the head of a bird, with the appropriate 
crest, beak, and eyes. Below this bird-head the human face was 
left visible, peering forth as from a feathery vizor. The effect was 
particularly grotesque in the case of the swan and one or two other 
birds, where the human face appeared a long way down—at the base, 
in fact, of the slender, towering neck. The only exception to the 
head-dress plan was the owl (the coryphaeus, or leader of the chorus), 
who necessarily wore an owl-mask over his face. The wings (of 
canvas) were painted for each special plumage, and attached to 
the shoulders of the ordinary Greek tunic worn by the actor. A 
piece of bamboo represented the terminal quills. Holding this in 
his hand, the actor could expand or fold his wings at pleasure. Mr. 
John Willis Clark, with whom the idea of acting this play originated, 
took great pains with the bird-dresses, bringing to bear on them not 
only his taste and skill in things dramatic, but also the science of a 
naturalist, and being further aided by the counsels of so eminent an 
ornithologist as Professor Alfred Newton. Strict ornithological 
accuracy was not, of course, aimed at; but skins of the real birds 
were furnished to the costumier, M. Barthe, enabling him to repro- 
duce closely enough the general form of the beak and the general 
marking of the wings. The species of birds composing the chorus 
were selected so as to satisfy, as far as possible, the hints in the text, 
and at the same time to present the most effective variety. These 
included the hoopoe, plover, scarlet ibis, kingfisher, cuckoo, duck, 
magpie, jay, eagle, sparrowhawk, woodpecker, cormorant, spoonbill, 
white flamingo, swan, cock, and owl. 

When the birds learn why they have been summoned, they are 
furious with the hoopoe. He has betrayed them by receiving these 
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two enemies of their race. The men shall be torn to pieces at 
once. The scene on the stage here was excellent—Plausible and 
Hopeful defending themselves with pot, pan, and skewer, while 
the birds dart at them from every side with their beaks, the cocks 
being foremost in the fray. At last the Hoopoe obtains a hearing 
for Plausible. The birds withdraw from the stage proper to the 
lower stage which represents the “‘ orchestra” of a Greek theatre. 
From the stage Plausible harangues them. The by-play of the 
birds during his oration was extremely droll. The proposal to 
found a cloud-city is carried by acclamation, the Hoopoe adding a 
hint that they must not dawdle, as the Athenian general is doing 
at the siege of Syracuse. He then takes the two men into his house, 
to provide them with the first necessary for a bird-life—wings. 

Now comes the “ parabasis,”’ or address by the leader of the chorus 
to the spectators. In the Birds, this is a magnificent piece of 
poetry and eloquence. If justice was to be done to it in delivery, 
it was essential that the actor should have freedom of gesture. This 
could not have been so if it had been given to the coryphaeus, 
since he, like the other birds, had his hands pre-engaged with his 
wings. It was therefore assigned to a special actor, Mr. C. Platts, who, 
with symbolical wings merely attached to the shoulders of the tunic, 
advanced to the front on the lower stage, the bird-chorus being 
grouped around him. His declamation of the parabasis was a fine 
piece of elocution, uniting fire with self-restraint in a manner which 
has been generally and justly admired. 

The two choral songs interwoven with the parabasis were sung to 
Mr. Parry’s music, the first from the lower stage, the second from the 
upper. This closed the first Act (at verse 793), and the curtain fell. 

With Act II. the scene has changed from the seaside tract to the 
site of the new city incloud-land. Fleecy white clouds are on either 
hand, and stretch far away in filmy perspective, while earth is 
dimly descried below, recalling the lines in Tithonus :— 

‘* A soft air fans the cloud apart; there comes 
A glimpse of that dark world where I was born.” 

Small as was the stage for such a purpose, Mr. O’Connor had been 
very successful in conveying the idea of aerial space, while the effect 
of atmosphere was given by stretching a sheet of gauze across the 
back of the stage. Behind the gauze, the birds passed and repassed, 
as if flying. 

Plausible and Hopeful now appear with wings fastened to their 
shoulders, but otherwise unchanged. Early in this Act,—where a 
raven appears, playing a flute,—Mr. Parry seized the opportunity to 
set the air of Wenn ich ein Voglein war (already used in the entr’acte 
to Act II.) to the old Greek Lydian mode, with most comical effect. 

The priest now offers sacrifice at an altar in the middle of the 
stage. As he duly scatters the salted meal around, the Chorus of 
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Birds for a moment forget the solemnity of the occasion, and, rushing 
forward, begin to peck up the meal voraciously. 

Hardly are the sacrificial rites over, when Plausible begins to be 
besieged by hungry applicants for his bounty. The acting in this 
scene was excellent throughout, both on the part of Plausible and 
on that of the successive charlatans, for, while it was spirited all 
through, it never fell from the level of comedy to that of pantomime, 
a result to which the successive drubbings might easily have led. 
The sense of a region attractive to impostors was so vividly conveyed, 
that it would have appeared quite natural and proper if the person- 
ages above mentioned had been followed by others more familiar to 
the spectators. 

A second and shorter parabasis having given Plausible a well- 
earned breathing-space, enter a helmeted and winged messenger. The 
great design has been accomplished. The walls of Nephelococcygia 
have been built. They are about twice as high as those of Babylon, 
and so broad that if Longbow, driving four horses abreast, met 
Swagger with a like team, they could easily pass each other ; and it 
has all been done by birds! But lo, a second messenger, a winged 
archer, clearly one of the city police. The goddess Iris (it seems) 
has slipped through the jays who guard the frontier, and has entered 
the city. Aristophanes seems to have imagined Iris as wearing a 
broad-brimmed hat, and with many-coloured ribbons or streamers 
floating from her robe as she flies; hence, Plausible says to her, 
“What am I to call you? bark or bonnet?” (xAovov i Kvvy 3 V- 
1203). Wisely, perhaps, no attempt was made to represent this, the 
Cambridge Iris being hatless, with ordinary wings painted in the 
rainbow tints. Hardly has Iris gone, breathing tragic threats, when 
a herald arrives from earth, with a gold wreath as a tribute from 
men, which finds a different reception from the similar offering of 
Mr. Tracy Turnerelli. The dignified “Thanks!” of Plausible, as 
he placed the wreath on his head, was very good. The Informer, 
who presently appears, was most judiciously “‘ made up,” with long 
straight hair (was this touch consciously taken from Plato’s 
Euthyphro, where Meletus, the accuser of Socrates, is described 
as teravo0pé?) and generally with an unkempt air of hungry 
rascality which left nothing to be desired. From an historical point 
of view, nothing in the play is so luridly vivid as this Aristophanic 
sketch of the man whose trade it is, as it was his father’s and 
grandfather’s before him, to ruin innocent men by false accusations. 

Anon Prometheus comes in disguised, under a huge sunshade 
(lest Zeus should see him), to whisper that the gods are starving. 
The broad burlesque has its climax at the point (v. 1547) where 
Prometheus permits himself the luxury of one shout of defiance to 
Zeus, and then instantly cowers down again under his umbrella. A 
Greek audience would have had the Prometheus of Aischylus before 
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their minds. It is the humour of this tacit contrast which must 
lift the scene above the level of buffoonery. The exit of Prometheus 
closed Act IT. (v. 1552). 

When the curtain rises on Act III., the scene is on the ramparts 
of Cloud-cuckoo-borough. A still unfinished gateway reminds us 
that we are in a new-born city. In the foreground on the left, a 
canopy of bright colour protects a stove at which Plausible, helped 
by slaves, is busy cooking some savoury mess. Enter three envoys, 
sent by the starving gods to treat for peace. Poseidon is known 
by his trident and the tint of his robe. His nephew Heracles 
has the lion’s skin dangling from his shoulders, and carries a truly 
formidable club—once the property, we believe, of an American 
Indian. The third envoy is a “ Triballian,”’ the delegate of the 
barbarian gods. He wears blue trousers, and carries a gaudy 
blue-and-gold shield. He has, indeed, adopted a Greek cloak for 
the nonce, but has put it on over his right instead of his left 
shoulder. Poseidon, as he notices this with horror, and hastens 
to readjust the cloak, exclaims, ‘“‘ Democracy, what will you bring 
us to when this fellow has been elected a god ?’’ Mr. Tatham was 
very amusing as the Triballian, who is supposed to have exasperat- 
ing little tricks of barbarian behaviour. Thus, while his Greek 
companions are engaged in parley, he jangles a huge necklace 
which he wears until the jarring noise makes Poseidon turn round. 
Heracles, who has come resolved to throttle the rebel, cannot 
resist the fleshpots of the cloud city. The terms of Plausible are 
ultimately accepted. He is to marry Basileia (“ Royalty”), guardian 
of the lightnings, the wisdom, and the wealth of Zeus. <A short 
entr’acte precedes the closing scene. Mr. Parry’s music for the 
choral song here raised the tone of the conclusion in just the 
right way—notably in the coda, which agreeably suggests a strain 
of romance in the character of a hero whose marriage might 
otherwise have appeared to have been dictated by considerations 
of a quite different order. The wedding-march for the entry of 
Plausible and his bride are full of life, and are likely to be popular, 
if we may judge from the fact that it has already figured in the pro- 
gramme of more than one concert. The final tableau on the stage— 
the chorus of Birds grouped around Plausible and Basileia, while the 
Hoopoe, raised behind their thrones, seems to be saying, “ Bless you, 
my children’”’—was in a high degree brilliant and beautiful. 

The performance was, indeed, a complete and signal success, on 
which the managers and the actors are alike to be congratulated. 
Now that the experiment has been so entirely justified by the result, 
it seems worth while to think for a moment why it seemed so daring 
beforehand, and how far it was favoured, or the reverse, by any 
tendencies of the present day in literature or drama. 

At the end of Plato’s Symposium, a guest who had fallen 
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asleep awakes at cock-crow to hear Socrates still discoursing with 
two of the company. These are the tragic poet Agathon and 
the comic poet Aristophanes. Socrates is constraining them to 
admit that “it belongs to the same man to know how to compose 
tragedy and comedy; and that the man who is in art a tragic 
poet is also a comic poet.” Both the poets are by this time 
half asleep, and can scarcely follow him; Aristophanes drops off 
first, then Agathon; Socrates lays them in comfortable attitudes, 
and departs to take a morning bath, preparatory to visiting the 
Lyceum, and spending the day there in discourse as usual. The 
essential identity of tragic with comic art was for Socrates, of course, 
merely an illustration of the maxim that no one really knows a 
thing unless he knows its opposite. But there is another and quite 
different sense in which the saying happens to be true of that Greek 
Tragedy and Comedy which his two hearers respectively represented. 

The origin of Greek drama was personal sympathy with the 
god Dionysus. He was imagined as bringing glad gifts and precious 
rites to men, which they most often embraced with thankful 
joy, but which sometimes they resisted, until their’ necks had been 
bowed to his yoke. Before Dionysus could fully exact the worship 
due to him, he had to vanquish foes, human and divine. He was at 
times a sufferer as well as a conqueror; his fortune had its seasons 
of darkness, as dark days usher in the sunshine which is to make 
the vines ready for the vintage. Tragedy and Comedy were the 
corresponding moods of his worshippers. The motive of Comedy 
was to be in harmony with his mirth, as the motive of Tragedy was 
to honour him in the graver aspects of his godhead—in its passion 
and its anguish. 

Hence the conception which made Aristophanic Comedy a thing 
by itself. The measure of its license was what Dionysus was be- 
lieved to enjoy, or to tolerate, when he was in his happiest mood of 
wild frolic. How, then, was the personal character of Dionysus 
conceived ? In the first place, he was conceived as a jovial and 
rollicking sensualist. Aristophanic Comedy, accordingly, reflects his 
free indulgence in the coarsest pleasures of the senses. Then he 
loved practical jokes, sometimes of a very rough kind. So Comedy 
had its element of horse-play, its rough-and-tumble “ business,” in 
which the jester and his butt are related, much as the clown and 
pantaloon of pantomime. But the mischievous humour of Dionysus 
had also a subtler and more sinister mood, such a mood as appears 
in the irony with which, in the Bacchae of Euripides, he plays around 
Pentheus before he destroys him. And, therefore, Comedy has its 
scathing and merciless satire, satire directed alike against public 
men and against vice or folly in private life. Again, Dionysus is 
conspicuously a conqueror; he may be resisted for a while, but in 
the end he bears down all opposition. Comedy, in like manner, has 
a ring of exultant, even insolent triumph for the cause which the 
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poet espouses : what Pentheus is to Dionysus, Cleon is to Aristo- 
phanes. Lastly, Dionysus is one who, as the giver of physical rap- 
ture, turns the work-a-day world topsy-turvy, and opens to his 
votaries a region of fantastic ecstasy. And Comedy also had its 
flights into a wonderland of fancy, where gods, men, and beasts are 
mingled in grotesque action at the caprice of the poet. 

The Greeks imagined all their principal deities as endued, more or 
less, with a sense of humour. The form in which this sense manifested 
itself might sometimes be rather grim, as when the Furies of Aischylus 
tell us that “the god laughs at the hot-blooded man” who is vainly 
struggling with his doom. But the Olympian sense of humour is 
normally marked rather by a not unkindly irony, such as is naturally 
associated with the restrained consciousness of vast power. The really 
great and strong are not usually apt to resent a little harmless mirth 
in their inferiors. The Greek paid his gods the compliment of 
believing that they could bear—indeed, rather liked—a certain 
amount of “ chaff”’—though some tact was required, of course, just as 
it is when the same delicate form of flattery is administered to the 
mighty of this world. An element of Dionysiac comedy, a spring of 
‘‘unquenchable laughter,” was deep in the heart of Greek poly- 
theism ; and when laughter ripples now and again over the noblest and 
most serious utterances of the popular faith—as when Hephaestus puffs 
and pants as he limps along before the laughing gods—this does not 
indicate a decay of belief, but exactly the reverse. It is a sign of 
hearty, natural vigour in the frank anthropomorphism on which the 
whole system rests. I emphasize this, because no one can understand 
the spirit of much that is best in Greek literature unless he clearly 
apprehends that the poetry which gives us the limping Homeric 
Hephaestus is absolutely distinct from—nay, is diametrically oppo- 
site to—the mocking scepticism which animates Lucian’s Dialogues 
of the Gods. The most extraordinary estimate of the Z/iad which has 
perhaps ever appeared in print is based on a failure to perceive this 
distinction (the italics are ours) :— 


‘* To me,” (says this writer) ‘the general tone of the ‘ Iliad’ sounds like that of 
Don Quixote: there runs through the greater part of it « mocking laugh which holds 
up to scorn all that had claimed the deepest reverence of the Greek people. Time 
after time the heroes come before us like Héraklés in the Birds of Aristophanés. 
.... But if the time-honoured heroes of Greek legend fare badly, the gods 
fare much worse. The depth of cynical unbelief betrayed in such gratuitous 
narratives as the charming of Zeus by Héré (Il. xiv. 153 sq.), or the abuse 
lavished by Zeus on the two contumacious goddesses Héré and Athéné (viii. 
447—56), or the wounding of Aphrodité and Arés by Diomédés (vy. 330—43, 
855—63), hardly finds its parallel in Aristophanés, and we must go to Lucian 
to meet with it again.” } 


Strangely as this misrepresents the J/iad, it misrepresents Aristo- 
phanes not less completely. The comic poet was an orthodox Athenian 
Tory, “worshipping the gods whom the city worshipped,” detest- 
ing new-fangled notions alike in religion, politics, and society, and 

(1) Professor A. H. Sayce, in the Journal of Philology, vol. xii. p. 38. 
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thoroughly imbued with the genuine traditions of the popular national 
faith. The gods themselves, Aristophanes held, entered into the 
frolic of the Dionysiac carnival. At that season of licensed mirth 
Zeus himself would submit to be caricatured: Zeus himself would 
share the good-humour of the poet and of the audience. 

Still, Comedy, like Tragedy, was, after all, an act of worship. I 
have never seen it noticed, but it seems worthy of remark, that, pre- 
_ cisely in those comedies which most daringly ridicule the gods, 
Aristophanes has given, as if by way of counterpoise, a serious 
expression of religious feeling. Thus in the Birds we have free 
mockery of the Olympians and the heroes. But we have also such a 
passage of grave and chastened beauty as this in the Hoopoe’s song 
(I quote from Dr. Kennedy’s translation) :— 

** So when thy brown beak is thrilling 
With that holy music-trilling, 
Through the woodbine’s leafy bound 
Swells the pure melodious sound 
To the throne of Zeus: and there 
Phoebus of the golden hair, 
Hearing, to thine clegies 
With the awaken’d chords replies 
Of his ivory-claspéd lyre, 

Stirring all the Olympian quire ; 
Till from each immortal tongue 

Of that blesséd heavenly throng 
Peals the full harmonious song.” 

Take the Frogs again. There, Dionysus himself, with the lion’s 
skin over his otherwise effeminate attire, is made a most ludicrous 
figure, and is placed in all manner of humiliating plights. On the 
other hand, the same comedy gives us the lofty choral chant of the 
Mystae, the votaries who have been initiated into the most solemn 
rites of his worship, as they move with flaming torches through 
the murky regions of the dead. 

The Peace is as fantastic as the Birds or the Frogs. But it does 
not point any mockery of similar boldness against any particular 
god. So far as the Olympians are satirised, the satire is general, and 
not very keen. And so, in the Peace, we find no serious expression 
of a religious sentiment similar to those quoted above. The Birds 
and the Frogs are the most representative examples of Dionysiac 
Comedy, because they touch its limits. Daring travesty of the 
immortals is carried to the furthest point. The deeper feeling which 
was at the heart of the whole festival is also uttered in its noblest 
form. These two plays illustrate a principle of the old Attic Comedy 
which is not less important—if we desire to see it from the old Greek 
point of view—than the more obvious features on which critics have 
been wont chiefly to dwell. It might be described, perhaps, as the 
principle of compensatory reverence. 


Our age has shown a relish for literary parody on the occasions— 
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not too numerous—when really excellent parody has appeared. 
Rejected Addresses, Thackeray’s Codlingsby (&c.), Mr. Calverley’s 
Fly Leaves, are familiar instances, to which others might be added. 
Here, then, was a point in favour of Aristophanes with a modern 
audience. His parodies of graver poets—especially of Euripides— 
are quite in the vein of the nineteenth century. It would be natural 
to describe them as singularly “modern,” if we did not remember 
that this apparent “modernism” which we find in them is really 
due to the universality of certain first principles which underlie the 
finest wit and the soundest taste of every nation and period. Then 
our theatre has in recent years been largely occupied with burlesque, 
classical or romantic, of every grade. And a distinct addition to the 
popular types of humour has been made by Mr. Burnand, who has 
shown how amusing it may be to make the average man think 
aloud with absolute veracity. Again, if our days have not been very 
favourable to the highest exercise of imagination, there has at least 
been a great deal in them to stimulate the fancy: the discoveries of 
science—suggesting flights of fancy such as those in the books of 
Jules Verne—the facilities for rapid change of scene, the kaleidoscopic 
effects for the mind produced by the swift diffusion of varied intelli- 
gence in the daily papers. On the'whole, it may be doubted whether, 
since the revival of letters, there has ever been a time when Aristophanes 
stood quite so good a chance with a modern audience as he does to-day. 

The writer of an article which appeared shortly before the Cam- 
bridge performance said that Greek Comedy was far better suited 
to the modern stage than Greek Tragedy. The fact is that any 
comparison of their respective claims in this respect is pointless, 
since the difficulties to be overcome and the objects to be attained 
are entirely different in the two cases. The value of Greek Tragedy 
is universal. A revival of the Agamemnon or the Ajax is a vivid 
lesson in the essential nature of the highest drama—reminding us 
especially, as we sorely need to be reminded, how fundamentally 
such drama rests on a study of the great primary emotions in human 
nature. A revival of a Greek comedy gives us, first, a striking spec- 
tacle, and then—as it proved in this case—an amusing play. Apart 
from these results, its value is relative to the particular age and 
civilization which gave it birth. It is instructive, not as a lesson in 
the genius of the noblest art, but as a powerful aid to the historical 
imagination. There is a sense in which Aristophanes is farther from 
us than Sophocles. His personal and local allusions are in many 
cases irretrievably lost. But, on the other hand, he brings the social 
life of his day wonderfully near to us. It isa real help to the better 
understanding of Thucydides when we have made the personal 
acquaintance of the Soothsayer and the Informer in the Birds. 
Plato sent the Clouds of Aristophanes to Dionysius of Syracuse, 
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telling him that it would give him the best idea of things at Athens, 
M. Taine found Punch invaluable in his studies of English life. 
After all deductions are made, Aristophanes has still the same kind 
of value for the study of ancient Greek society. A tolerably true 
and vivid picture of Greek life in that age—truer, assuredly, and 
more vivid than any which has yet been given—might be drawn 
by one who, thoroughly knowing and appreciating Aristophanes, 
combined the materials which he provides with those which are to 
be gathered from Plato. 

What did Aristophanes mean by the Birds ? An historical allegory 
of the Sicilian expedition, as Siivern thought? Or a philosophical 
allegory of self-will prevailing over sanity—the cloud-city being a 
sort of ideal Bedlam? Or a veiled plea for government by one man 
instead of mob-rule? Or an antidote to the religious fanaticism 
evoked by the mutilation of the Hermae ? 

I confess that I do not regard this much-debated question as a 
very profitable one, nor as one which admits of a definite answer, 
except to this extent. We may safely say that the poetical and 
comic purpose was uppermost in the mind of Aristophanes. He 
laughs at all the Athenian weaknesses, and he alludes more than once 
to the Sicilian enterprise—but the feeling about it which per- 
vades the play seems hardly more than this: ‘This is our last mad 
prank, and I hope it may turn out for the best, resulting, may be, 
in larger empire for Athens under some able leader.”’ Prosaic unity 
of purpose is vainly sought in the Birds. It does not exist there. 

The Cambridge performance was full of instructive points. It 
also forcibly suggested certain reflections of a more general kind. 
Perhaps the first was that the comedy is not simply the masterpiece 
of a witty poet, but also the work of one who had a thorough 
practical intimacy with the work of the stage. A Spartan despatch 
could not be read until it had been rolled round a stick. It is only 
when a drama has been submitted to the test of acting that the 
stage-science of the dramatist can be gauged. Again, in seeing the 
Birds, we are forcibly reminded of the qualities which such a 
comedy presupposes in the large popular audiences for-whom it was 
originally written. They must have been equally capable of enjoy- 
ing the broadest humour and the subtlest wit; their quickness in 
seizing allusions, political or personal, must have been extraordinary ; 
and their knowledge of contemporary poetry must have been of a 
much closer kind than Sheridan, for instance, presupposes in the 
cultivated hearers for whom he wrote the Critic. They were also 
united by sympathies which, at the Dionysiac festival, were rather 
domestic than merely civic; and in this respect it was peculiarly 
appropriate that, after an interval of nearly 2,300 years, the most 
brilliant play of Aristophanes should have been revived before a 
University audience. R. C. JEss. 








TWO BIOGRAPHIES. 
I.—EDWARD BULWER, LORD LYTTON. 


THERE is a wealth of material in these volumes which reminds the 
reader of those vast cities built by Eastern despots more for their 
own pleasure than for the vulgar object of housing their subjects. 
Imperial Pekin, or those famous “ twice ten leagues of fertile ground ” 
compassed in Xanadhu by Kublai Khan, did not contain more parks, 
gardens, fountains, palaces, and vacant spaces than this Life, Letters, 
and Literary Remains of Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton. Here are an 
autobiography, letters, chapters supplementary and _ illustrative, 
sketches, poems, projected histories, novels begun or half written— 
everything, in fact, that can divert and distract the reader in his 
passage through a very interesting life. As in those Oriental cities 
the weary traveller may sit down under shady greenery and fall 
asleep, lulled by the sound of many waters flowing through de- 
' lightful gardens, and never arrive at his caravanserai ; so here the 
reader, allured by enticements to turn aside which continually beset 
him, might fail to reach his desired resting-place, the end of the 
book. That end, however, must be gained, and the story of Edward 
Bulwer’s life told, and here it is. 

When, in the year 1798, Colonel Bulwer, of Heydon, in Norfolk, 
married Elizabeth Lytton, the heiress of the Lyttons of Knebworth, 
the union, not of two ancient families alone, but that of two very 
different tempers, was accomplished. The Colonel having devoted the 
best years of his life to a left-handed intimacy with a charming 
young person, who died, to his great grief, from the kick of a horse, 
at last made up his mind to marry, and honoured Miss Lytton with 
his preference. He, it may be supposed, had done much as he 
pleased with his life, but with his future wife it was quite otherwise. 
The child of parted parents, and a bone of contention between them, 
she had early learnt the lessons of submission and self-sacrifice. 
Suitors she had as soon as she grew to be a woman ; for one or two 
of them she cared a little, and for one of them a very great deal, but 
her father would not hear of his daughter marrying an Irishman of 
inferior position, and so the dutiful Elizabeth had to bury her first 
love and obey her father. The worst of it is, that there is no ghost 
so hard to lay as a first love. It has a habit of haunting one, 
especially if the marriage made without love turn out unhappy. 
Whether the Bulwers were really descended from Bolver, the Danish 
sea-king, and thus were sprung from Odin himself, is matter of 
doubt, but there can be no question that Colonel Bulwer of Heydon 


(1) The Life, Letters, and Literary Remains of Exward Buwr, Lord Lytton. London, 
1883. 
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at the end of the eighteenth century was a most masterful man, with 
his “ will of iron and combative temper,” and his military taste for 
implicit obedience. His wife, the daughter of a scholar and a book- 
worm, had an hereditary taste for letters, and an inbred love of 
poetry and art. One trial of her husband’s power of reading 
Thomson’s Seasons out loud during their ‘ honeymoon year” was 
too much for her. Those pastoral numbers sounded like the words of 
command to a regiment, and poor Mrs. Bulwer ran out of the room, 
after vainly trying to snatch the book out of her stern husband’s hands, 

Of this marriage were born three sons who came to man’s estate, 
but even as children they were disposed of by a sort of family com- 
pact. William, the eldest, belonged to his father as heir to the 
Norfolk estates, and, as everyone knows, there is a sort of sacred halo 
round a Norfolk estate, which, in the eyes of its owners, makes it 
better worth having than twice the same acreage in another county. 
Colonel Bulwer indeed thought a rood of Norfolk soil was worth an 
estate anywhere else. Henry, the second son, was granted to his 
Lytton grandmother at her earnest request. Edward, the third, 
belonged to his mother, and, we are sorry to add, became at once an 
object of aversion to his father. Truth to say, though Edward Lytton 
Bulwer was born only four years after the marriage, that space of 
time had been sufficient to wear most of the gilding off this match. 
At first Colonel Bulwer, though rough, was very much in love, and 
love, as his son well says, “ has a good humour of its own.” But 
about the time when Edward was born his father grew not only 
gouty but jealous, a little of his wife, and very much of his mother- 
in-law, so that while Mrs. Bulwer was burning to welcome her 
mother to her house the Colonel frowned and growled, and at last 
shut the door altogether to Mrs. Lytton, taking at the same time a 
great dislike to his third son. How it would all have ended it is 
hard to say. The Colonel, now promoted to be a General, grew 
more proud, more ambitious, more jealous, and let us hope, more 
gouty. On one thing he had set his heart, and that was on being 
created by Mr. Pitt Lord South-Erpingham, a title which sounds 
very much as though Mr. Gladstone were to make one of his sup- 
porters “ Lord Eaton Place South.” Providence, however, for the 
good of the aristocracy, refused to sanction such a sesquipedalian 
title. Just at the moment when General Bulwer was expecting the 
patent the same most unexpected thing happened to him as befell 
the elder Mr. Blifil in Zom Jones when he was expecting to be his 
neighbour’s heir—General Bulwer died. 

And now the scene changes alternately from Norfolk to London, 
where Grandmother Lytton lived, and to Ramsgate, where Grand- 
father Lytton, the scholar and bookworm, lived. That unhappy pair 
of separatists never met, but they divided their daughter and grand- 
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children between them, and it was at Ramsgate that Edward, then 
of the mature age of six, stole and hid a midshipman’s dirk, and was 
flogged by his grandfather for the theft. Those were the days of 
birch and cane even for infants, shocking as it may seem to this 
humane age when there are few fathers or grandfathers left who beat 
their children. This anecdote is remarkable as being the only prac- 
tical fact in Grandfather Lytton’s life. In all other respects he 
was visionary and unpractical. He amassed books and read them 
all to no purpose, as may be gathered from the fact that his magnum 
opus was a play written in Hebrew, which he fondly hoped to have 
acted before an appreciative audience in a London theatre. But 
with this insane intention Providence again interfered. Grandfather 
Lytton died in the year 1810, when Edward was only seven years 
old, and one year after that flogging which, as he tells us, was not 
only the only flogging he ever received, but the only thing that he 
ever received at his grandfather’s hands. But his books? Yes! 
They came up to London till the whole house was filled with them, 
inspiring the boy with reverence and dread, filling him with such 
an insatiable desire for knowledge that, having stumbled on a meta- 
physical volume, he one day puzzled his mother with the following 
question, “ Pray, mamma, are you not sometimes overcome by the 
sense of your own identity ?”’ to which she answered, “It is high 
time you should go to school, Teddy.” To school he went, and the 
books were catalogued by a precise, cold-blooded man. Edward was 
taken to Knebworth by his mother for a day or two, and when he 
came back the books were gone and sold, but the memory of that 
library and the aroma of those old books clung to the boy and to the 
man till his life’s end. 

At his first school he remained a fortnight, much bullied. Then 
for a short time to other schools, till he found a more congenial 
master in Dr. Hooker, at Rottingdean. There he first read Scott 
and Byron, and remained till the “ Judicious Hooker” wrote and 
told Mrs, Lytton that her son had exhausted all he could profess to 
teach him. ‘“ His energy is extraordinary. He has a vital power 
which demands a large field. He has it in him to become a very 
remarkable man.”’ This was what the boy had come to at nine. Out 
of the stubborn temper of his father, the tenderness, imagination, 
and resigned will of his mother, mellowed by that whiff of learning 
from the bookworm’s library, the character was formed which grew 
to be a man capable of great things. Dr. Hooker had also recom- 
mended that the boy should be sent to Eton, where, had he gone, 
he could hardly in those days have escaped not one more, 
but many “ swishings.” But it was not to be. He remained with 
Dr. Hooker until he was fifteen, and in 1819 was placed with a 
private tutor, Mr. Wallington, at Ealing. With this “excellent 
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man” he made rapid progress in the classics, and in the love of 
letters. He even turned to poetry, feeling that he too had been 
“born in Arcady,” and, encouraged by his mother and her friends, 
who thought him a prodigy, rushed into print, in verse, with 
«Ishmael: An Oriental Tale, by Edward George Lytton Bulwer, 
written between the age of thirteen and fifteen.” This effusion was 
published by Hatchard, in the year 1820. Now, too, the lad began 
to appear in society, tall and manly for his years, a “ mamma’s 
darling,” and a general favourite. 

Let us say at once with their author himself that the verses in 
Ishmael had no literary merit. They only show from what small 


‘beginnings great literary fame springs. The letters written to his 


friends about this time show much more promise, together with a 
fine manly spirit. The time for deep poetic feeling had not come, 
but it was close at hand. It was at Ealing that Edward Bulwer 
found and lost the woman whose memory haunted him through life 
as his first love. It was there that he first learnt the sad lesson that 
none know the divine powers but those who have lived through the long 
dark nights of suffering and sorrow. It was the old story, the two 
met and loved, only to be torn asunder by sad fate—she to be married 
against her will and to die soon, and he to cherish her memory 
through weal and woe till his last days, when the sad tale was repeated 
in Kenelm Chillingly. This is not always the way with first loves, 
but it was a way the Bulwer family had. First love is often like a 
strong man holding a house, till a stronger than he comes and turns 
him out; but in these Bulwer cases, though mother and son were 
married, the old love kept possession and would not be ejected. It 
formed a foundation of melancholy, on. which the whole fabric of their 
after existence rested. The difference between men and women in 
this matter seems to be that with women the old love is ever present. 
It refuses to be laid, because there is more solidarity in women. In 
a word, they are more devoted to one object. With men the old love 
is there but sleeping, lulled by the cares and pleasures and distractions 
of lifeand work. Edward Bulwer, though deeply in love with the 
lost one, did not sit down and wring his hands, and weep over his 
sorrow. He went to Cambridge and lived among the foremost of the 
young wits of the University. His elder brother Henry; Praed, too 
early lost to literature and politics ; Charles Villiers, who still lives, re- 
nowned asa veteran Liberal and Free-trader; Charles Buller; Cockburn; 
and though somewhatsenior, Macaulay, were hiscompanionsin pleasure, 
in work, and in Union debates. When he took his degree and gained 
the prize poems which gave a glow to the termination of his academical 
career, he left Cambridge with the reputation of a man who had not 
wasted his time, but was destined both by his genius and versatility 
to rise to still higher distinction. But much more remarkable than 
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his genius and versatility was his industry. This is attested not only 
by schemes of future work but also by a series of common-place books 
worthy of the dull desk of the most plodding student. Let this be a 
lesson to those who fancy that great literary works are created, as it 
were, by a flash of lightning. There is no doubt a blaze about a 
grand creation, which dazzles the beholder’s eyes, but the glory which 
amazes him is the outcome of many slow hours of patient labour, of 
which he now sees the brilliant effect. During all his life Edward 
Bulwer made it his rule to do whatever he put his hand to well and 
faithfully. 

How happy for him, some one will say, that he so soon con- 
trived to lay that ghost, consoled by the mixture of pleasure and 
work which made up his undergraduate life. So far was this from 
the truth that we find Edward Bulwer, both at Cambridge and 
afterwards, still harping on his irreparable loss. This, in the long 
vacation of 1824, when he was twenty-one, drove him to the grave 
of his beloved in the Lake district, and forced him to pour out 
his feelings in the Tale of a Dreamer, which, according to his son, 
“has more true poetic feeling in it than most of his later utterances 
in verse.” In the same spirit he lingered for the rest of that vaca- 
tion on the shores of Windermere,-and had strange adventures with 
reputed murderers, would-be assassins, sympathetic gipsies, philan- 
thropic socialists, and though last not least, designing footpads, some 
of whom at least stood him in good stead when later on he developed 
an earlier sketch called Mortimer into Pelham, the novel which 
established his literary fame. Nor were his wanderings in search 
of consolation confined to Westmoreland alone. In London with 
the dandies, then a very influential class; at Brocket with Lady 
Caroline Lamb, that strange and fascinating woman; with his 
friend Villiers at Boulogne, where he assisted him as second in a 
duel; at Paris with the La Rochejaqueleins under the guidance 
of a Roman Catholic Abbé ; and in other places, we find him flitting 
from scene to scene and place to place on a favourite Andalusian 
jennet, which was his means of conveyance during these sentimental 
journeys. Travelling when and where he pleased, and working 
when and where he listed, so he spent his ‘‘ Wanderjahr,” for, 
unlike Wilhelm Meister, he had only one of them, till in the year 
1825, when he was twenty-two, he found consolation in the shape 
of Rosina Wheeler, his wife that was to be. 

If Edward Bulwer had never revealed some of the secrets of his 
soul in Weeds and Wild Flowers, a collection of fugitive verses, he 
might never have married Rosina Wheeler; but for his sins he 
wrote it, and she read it, was touched with the revelations, and pre- 
pared, after a short acquaintance, to receive his addresses. Let us 
add that Rosina was one year older than tke lover who was con- 
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soled by her dangerous sympathy ; and as love does not let the grass 
grow under his feet at two-and-twenty, in a little while the only 
objection that either of the pair could see to their union was the 
fact that Mrs. Lytton, though devoted to her son, would not consent 
to it. We must admit that, though her family history was only 
repeating itself, Mrs. Lytton had far better reasons for refusing her 
consent to a marriage with an Irish adventuress than her father, in 
pursuing the same course to her own Irish adventurer. Her pride, 
her prudence, her forebodings, and her motherly tenderness were 
all against the match. All that Edward Bulwer inherited from his 
father was £200 a year, and though his mother, who had all that 
was left of Mr. Lytton’s property, had been very generous to him, 
and he was supposed to be her heir, still she had other sons, and if 
Edward displeased her the property might go another way. She 
refused, therefore, thinking he would not displease her, that he 
would obey her as she had obeyed her father, and that she might 
dispose of him, in short. This showed how little she knew of his 
firmness and independence. After vainly trying to convince her for 
two years, he took the bull by the horns and married Rosina 
Wheeler. More than that, he resolved to live on his own resources, 
and resolutely refused to receive a penny from his mother till she 
became reconciled, not only to him, but to his wife. This is the 
noblest part of Edward Bulwer’s life, and ail the more so that his 
letters written to his mother during this period of estrangement 
show the greatest love and forbearance, while she maintained a 
sullen silence. 

So he married his beautiful bride and took himself to Woodcot 
House, about six miles from Reading, a large rambling abode, where 
he lived on his £200 a year at the rate of about £3,000 a year, the 
£2,800 which were wanting being supplied out of “ his well-stored 
portfolio, his teeming brain, and his indefatigable industry.” It 
was fortunate for him that he was a good manager and a careful 
account keeper, for his wife did not shine in these respects. ‘TI 
never knew a man,” says his son, “ better able to live well on little 
means without shabbiness or debt.” It was fortunate for him too 
that he was so self-reliant and so full of work ; but it was hard work. 
His acknowledged contributions to countless periodicals would fill 
volumes, and there were many others which he never acknowledged ; 
and yet while all this labour was thrown upon him, while he was. 
lying on the bed which he had made for himself, “‘ brewing,” to use 
his own words, “‘as he had baked,” he had in his portfolio a work 
destined to make him famous, and to relieve him at once from all 
his difficulties. This was Pelham, which, all things considered, is 
probably his greatest work. ‘I had no idea, Bulwer,” said George 
Burgess, “that you had it in you to write such a book.” “ Well,” 
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said Bulwer, “no man knows what he can do till he tries.” With- 
out entering more at length into criticism on this famous work, its 
success, quite apart from its other merits, no doubt depended on the 
facts that it was new and fresh of its kind, and that it put an end 
to the moody Byronic hero of romance who was ready, after cutting 
ever so many throats, to cut his own. Pe/ham extinguished all these 
blighted buds. If he were a fop and a dandy, he was frank, and 
cheerful, and refined. He was sociable, and easy, and human. 
Above all things he had a story to tell, and he told it without affecta- 
tion, and with a very pleasant cynicism. His object was to show 
that a man might live in society, and even partake of its follies, and 
yet not be a mere man of the world, and necessarily corrupt. 

Now he had fame, and he had money. For Pelham he received 
£500, for the Disowned £800, and for Devereux £1,500, and all these 
before he was six-and-twenty. To his other labours about this time 
he added the editorship of the New Monthly Magazine, and in 1831, 
at the age of twenty-eight, he entered Parliament as a Whig and 
something more, just after Paul Clifford had appeared, under the 
argot of which was concealed, and very effectually, a serious attempt 
to draw public attention to our then vicious prison discipline and our 
sanguinary penal code. ‘This moral has been forgotten by the 
world, but the book remains the special delight of foreigners, who 
will persist in looking on Paul Clifford as a real historic personage, 
so that even in distant Iceland a traveller who bore the honoured 
name of Clifford, and was nicknamed “Paul” by his friends, was 
hailed by one of the authorities as the descendant of the great 
English outlaw, whose deeds were worthy of comparison with those 
of the outlaws of that famous isle. But to return to Bulwer. At 
this period he might well be proud of his position. He had achieved 
fame and comparative wealth by the produce of his brain ; he had 
vindicated his independence even at the risk of estrangement from 
his mother, and he was now reconciled to her; he was entering 
Parliament full of enthusiasm for the reforms which his party 
demanded ; and above all things he had disposed of himself and 
married a wife who had borne him children. Though there might 
be sometimes a little rift in the lute, the instrument had not yet 
begun to jar, and was generally in good tune. The reader of these 
volumes is not yet called on to take part either with husband or wife. 
They may let sleeping dogs lie, and even believe, if they can, that the 
ghost which once haunted the husband was laid for ever. Just 
then, too, though Bulwer never wanted friends, a new acquaintance 
fast ripened into a friend who remained faithful to him to the end. 

It was in February, 1829, that we find Bulwer beginning a letter 
to Benjamin Disraeli, “Sir.” In July of the same year they have 
got to “ Dear Sir,” and in August, 1830, to “ My dear Disraeli.” 
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After which their style never altered. In fact, there was a depth of 
mysticism in the mind of Bulwer which suited exactly to the 
gorgeous Oriental imagery which is revealed not only in such early 
works of Disraeli as the Wondrous Tale of Alroy, but also in Lothair. 
Those who mistake the leaning to spiritualism which is so strong in 
Bulwer for deception and charlatanry, and the Eastern opulence of 
Disraeli’s creations for fustian and bombast, are themselves much 
mistaken. The mystical expressions of the one and the strings of 
pearls and heaps of gems of the other are genuine descendants of the 
magicians and treasures of the Arabian Nights. No English writer 
has in one sense been more spiritualistic than Bulwer, none more 
thoroughly imbued with Eastern life and thought than Disraeli. In 
one respect they were the very contradictory of Carlyle. He dis- 
believed altogether in fine clothes, nay, almost in any clothing that 
concealed the native dignity of man. They were wiser in their 
generation; they knew that fine feathers made fine birds, and, in 
fact, anticipated Darwin’s discoveries as to the superior splendour of 
male attire. In a word, they were both dandies, and even surpassed 
the Brummells and d’Orsays of that day in the richness of their garb. 
There are those yet alive who once saw at Hughenden Manor, then 
the abode of the family of Norris, a vision of fine clothes in the 
shape of two gorgeously-dressed young men, who descended from a 
tandem to pay their respects to the young ladies of the house. Both 
were beautiful to behold, but one far outshone the other. On his 
head was a slouched velvet hat with a white feather twined about it, 
and he was clad in a green velvet gaberdine and a violet cut velvet 
waistcoat hung with a heavy gold chain. His legs were wonderful 
in puc2-coloured satin beinkleider. That one, who wore love locks, 
was Benjamin Disraeli, the other less gorgeous being was Edward 
Lytton Bulwer. Nothing was ever seen like those garments out of 
a masquerade save on the limbs of the late Duke of Brunswick ; but 
that day they quite answered their intention. The young ladies were 
charmed at the attire of their guests and fascinated with their con- 
versation, which equalled if it did not excel their splendid trappings. 
And so on that happy summer day these two exquisites mounted 
their tandem and vanished in the cool of the evening. Alas! that 
all this “‘ bravery ” should now be confined to what we may still call 
the weaker sex. 

To the same period of Bulwer’s life belongs Greville, an unfinished 
novel, now first published at the end of these volumes, with which 
its author had taken great pains, meaning it to be “‘a satire upon 
fine life.” It was abandoned, his son says, not because “the satire 
appeared to him ineffectual, but because he perceived that he was 
growing too personal.” Greville is nearly an exact portrait of 
Bulwer himself, modified here and there by traits borrowed from 
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the character of his friend Frederick Villiers. In it Bulwer 
satirised the pretentious triflers of both sexes who appeared in the 
morning in Hyde Park in carriages and on horseback, and in the 
evening at Almack’s and balls and routs; and he did his work with 
a severity and accuracy of representation which made it probable 
that the originals would recognise and resent their unflattering por- 
traits. So entirely have the inhabitants of that world of fashion 
passed away with the fleeting manners of that “ somewhat frivolous 
age”? when George IV. was king, that no sensibilities are likely to 
be hurt by the publication of Greville. For the general reader, for 
whom Greville has lost its personal interest, the novel will be very 
amusing as a contemporary sketch of London life and of London 
itself at a time which, though still recent, is already antiquated. 
Buckingham Palace was building, Regent Street scarcely finished ; 
the Regent’s Park laid out indeed, but not inhabited, approached 
‘on either side by the: great desert of Baker Street and the tedious 
breadth and length of then quasi-fashionable Portland Place. Gas- 
lighting and steam were dangerous novelties, and, though last not 
least, there were no envelopes. Everyone had to fold his own letters 
—no easy thing to do neatly. As Greville and his friends lounged 
about the narrow limits in which dandies were allowed to walk, they 
looked at the United Service Club, just built, and at the shell of the 
Atheneum Club, newly risen from the ground. Entering the club, 
they remarked that, though the members were well informed, they did 
not know one another, and that they never conversed, though they 
were “so very entertaining.” Then they read the papers, just as our 
old fogies still do, and wondered how there could be two opinions on 
matters which each journalist declared to be so exceptionally clear. 
This, too, our old fogies still do, and they sometimes yawn as these 
young dandies of sixty years since did; but, fortunately for themselves, 
they do not drink two bottles of soda-water in the forenoon like these 
two young men before entering their cabriolet and driving off to 
sun themselves in ladies’ smiles in Hyde Park. With this picture of 
the life of what Carlyle called “the Dandiacal body ” the age of 
Bulwer as an exquisite ceased. He had written Pe/ham, Devereuz, 
and The Disowned; he had entered Parliament as an ardent Whig, 
and the world might well expect great things of him. 
G. W. Dasent. 





II.—LORD LYNDHURST! 


As Lord Lyndhurst left behind him no materials for a political 
biography, having carefully destroyed before his death all the corre- 


(1) A Life ‘of Lord Lyndhurst. From Letters and Papers in Possession of his Friends. 
By Sir Theodore-Martin, K.C.B. London: Murray. 1883. 
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spondence and memoranda which might have been ayailable for the 
purpose, we must look to other sources of information, and to a future 
biographer, for a complete portrait of the man. The late Sir Philip 
Rose had promised to select from Lord Beaconsfield’s papers what- 
ever he could find which threw light upon the history of Lord Lynd- 
hurst. But, as far as they have been examined at present, nothing of 
the kind has been discovered. Sir Theodore Martin has applied both 
to Lord Derby and Mr. Gladstone, but has received very little from 
either of them. But, in the meantime, the biography now published 
is too notable and important a work to pass without comment; and 
what we have to say of Lord Lyndhurst as a statesman may just as 
well be said at once, while the facts recorded by Sir Theodore are 
still fresh in public memory. 

But before doing so we have another duty to perform, and that is, 
to contribute our share towards undoing the harm that has been done 
by Lord Campbell’s Lives of the Chancellors. To expose the mis- 
representations of Lord Lyndhurst which are contained in that 
ingenuous work was the principal object with which the present 
“Life” was undertaken, and but for this it is possible that his 
family would not have cared to see it written. Lord Lyndhurst’s 
purpose in destroying his papers was to prevent this from being done, 
and his wishes would probably have been respected had not his 
character been so unjustly assailed by the noble and learned bio- 
grapher of whom it was said, we think by Sir C. Wetherell, that 
he had added a new terror to death. 

It will be convenient on every ground to start from the date at 
which Lord Lyndhurst became a party politician, that is, from 1818, 
when he was returned to Parliament for the borough of Yarmouth, 
in the Isle of Wight. It is represented by Lord Campbell, and 
indeed as we must allow by others among Lyndhurst’s contemporaries, 
that down to this period of his life he had been, if not a Radical, at 
least an advanced Whig. We find the same statement both in Sir 
Denis le Marchant’s Life of Lord Althorpe and in Mr. Arnold’s 
life of Lord Denman. Lord Campbell, therefore, in this particular 
instance, is only repeating what he must often have heard asserted 
in legal and political society, though in a regular biography one 
expects that charges of this nature should be not only repeated 
but investigated. It may be admitted however, that, by “common 
report’ Mr. Serjeant Copley, when he first attracted the attention 
of Lord Liverpool and was installed in a Government borough, 
belonged to the anti-Tory party; by “common report”? we say, 
which, however, is not for a moment to be set against any direct. 
evidence to the contrary. What evidence of this description, then, 
has Sir Theodore Martin to produce? He is able to quote a letter 
or two written when Lyndhurst was quite a young man, from 
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which he does not seem to have been in love with the Jacobins; but 
the most important evidence, we think, is furnished by Lord Lynd- 
hurst himself, who declared that he had always kept himself aloof 
from both parties, and was perfectly at liberty to throw in his lot 
with either. In joining the Tories he broke no pledges, disappointed 
no expectations, betrayed no trust; and in his then unfettered con- 
dition was free to regulate his conduct by what seemed to be the 
state of parties at the particular moment when he was called on to 
decide, without reference to what it had been at any antecedent 
period. What his enemies meant of course was that, having been 
known as a Liberal down to 1818, and having neither said nor done 
anything before this time to efface that impression, he fairly laid 
himself open to the charge of having accommodated his opinions 
to his interest, and of having only ceased to be a Liberal when a 
career was offered him by the Tories. These are charges, however, 
which in one form or another every public man must be pre- 
pared to encounter. That statesmen whose integrity has never 
been called in question have at particular moments of their lives 
squared their principles to their prospects can hardly be denied by 
anyone who is even moderately versed in the history of English 
parties. It does not matter that Lyndhurst’s gain was immediate 
and direct. Whether aman moderates his views for the sake of 
being Solicitor-General, or dissembles them for fear of losing his 
supporters, or considers only how he can use them to the greatest 
advantage against a political opponent ; whenever, in fact, he has any 
ulterior object to gain independently of the triumph of his principles, 
the morality of the act is much the same, and no such man has any 
right to cast a stone at Lord Lyndhurst. 

On the other hand it is to be considered that, if Lyndhurst changed 
his opinions in 1818, he changed them in very good company: when 
the alliance which had existed for some sixteen or seventeen years 
between the two sections of the Opposition, the Whigs and the 
followers of Lord Grenville, had begun to break up: when Lord 
Grenville himself had given his support to the Government, and 
when several of his ablest lieutenants were about to enrol themselves 
inits ranks. There is nothing extraordinary in the supposition that 
Copley, whose practice on circuit brought him into immediate contact 
with those disturbances in the manufacturing districts which pre- 
vailed during the greater part of the Regency, should have drawn the 
same moral from them that Lord Grenville did; that, brought face 
to face with the realities of treason and sedition, he should have felt - 
that it was no time for the indulgence of abstract theories, and that 
the opposition of the Whigs to the necessary measures of the Govern- 
ment had deprived them of all claim upon his sympathy. In 1817 
the first coercive measures were introduced by Lord Castlereagh, 
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and received, as we have already said, the support of Lord Grenville. 
In 1818 Serjeant Copley was returned in the Government interest 
for Yarmouth. In 1819 were passed the celebrated Six Acts, and in 
1820 occurred the Cato Street conspiracy. And on these events I 
must be allowed to quote the following remarkable passage from 


Lord Brougham, which seems to me to exactly fit the case of Lord 
Lyndhurst :— 


‘‘In this country we have been at different times visited with the abuse of 
public meetings. In the rear 1795 they were prohibited by statute, and, as it 
appears to me, without a sufficient warrant from the extent which the mischief 
had reached. The consequence of this was unfortunate for the Government of 
that day. It is very possible that the right of meeting might have been so far 
abused in the course of a few months as to justify in all men’s eyes the strong 
measures adopted by the Legislature. It is quite certain that few could per- 
ceive the strength of the case upon which those measures were founded, although 
they were easily carried by the strength of the Government. 

‘‘In 1819 the case was materially different. Immense multitudes had been 
accustomed to congregate, and there was reason to apprehend the effects that 
might result from such displays of physical force. Many friends of popular 
rights were then convinced that some check had become necessary, some regu- 
lation at least of such assemblages; and, among others, I well remember my 
friend Lord Hutchinson, when I complained of the Six Acts, saying that he 
thought the Whig party should be thankful they were out of office, and that 
the odium of passing some such measure was thrown off their shoulders upon 
those of their adversaries, ‘for, depend upon it,’ he said, ‘ the right of meeting 
at all is in jeopardy from such assemblages—so numerous and so crowded.’ ” 


Very well; if such was the opinion of many friends of popular 
rights, such might very well have been the opinion of Lord Lynd- 
hurst, without supposing him to have been seduced by the allure- 
ments of the Treasury Bench. As he may have thought with the 
friends of popular rights in 1795, so may he have thought with them 
also in 1818. 

So much for the charge of apostasy which Lord Campbell repeats 
with such unction. We must now turn to some of Lord Campbell’s 
other misrepresentations, which rest entirely on his own authority, 
and at which, even after a long acquaintance with the noble writer’s 
infirmity, we are still capable of being astonished. 

During the progress of the Roman Catholic Relief Bill in 1829 
in the House of Lords, “nightly skirmishes arose,” says Lord 
Campbell, “on the presentation of petitions. The Chancellor 
sometimes mixed in these, and received painful scratches.” As 
a matter of fact, he spoke only once on any petition of this 
kind in the whole course of the session, and that was an occasion 
when scratches were neither given nor received. Lord Campbell, 
however, who knew better, was ready with his instance. Lord 
Eldon, so he says, was presenting a petition against the Bill 
from some tailors at Glasgow. ‘ What,” said the Chancellor in a 
stage whisper loud enough to be heard in the galleries, do tailors 
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care about such things?” ‘My noble and learned friend,” replied 
Eldon, “must be aware that tailors do not like turncoats.” Not 
a single syllable of this dialogue, nor anything resembling it, is 
to be found in Hansard. The reply, in fact, was made by Lord Eldon 
to Lord King on a similar occasion, but was wholly unconnected with 
Lord Lyndhurst. In another passage of arms between the two heroes, 
Lord Campbell, it seems, has deliberately put words into Lord 
Eldon’s mouth which the latter never uttered, giving a reference to 
the volume of Hansard, which everybody could find, but omitting 
the page, which is much less easily discovered. He makes Eldon 
say in answer to Lyndhurst, “ My own character is more than 
sufficient to repel so unfounded an insinuation. It is equally 
unnecessary that I should criticise the career of my accuser.” The 
last sentence of all is not in Hansard, and if Lord Campbell had any 
better authority than Hansard he should have told us what it was. 
Not satisfied with intimating that Lyndhurst was unfaithful to 
his principles and indifferent to his clients, Lord Campbell makes 
the further charge that he was disloyal to his colleagues. It is well 
known that, after the formation of Mr. Canning’s Government, Lord 
Grey, who was very angry with the new Prime Minister for having 
persuaded certain Whigs to join it, made a very bitter attack upon 
him in the House of Lords, to which Lyndhurst offered no reply, a 
circumstance which Lord Campbell good-naturedly explains by 
saying that Lyndhurst thought Canning’s Government could not 
last long, “and did not like to incur the enmity of those who would 
have the construction of a new one.” This is neat—and nasty. Can- 
ning and Lyndhurst, men almost of the same age, had, ever since 
they met in public life, been on the most intimate and cordial terms, 
the Toby Philpot episode being forgotten almost as soon as it 
occurred. Canning was in close communication with him on Cabinet 
matters to within a few days of his death ; and it was while sitting 
in the open air in Lord Lyndhurst’s garden at Wimbledon that he 
caught the cold which proved fatal to him. Canning had made 
Lyndhurst Chancellor: and if the latter was actuated by any such 
motives as Lord Campbell imputes to him on the occasion just referred 
to, he must have been a man far too base to have been loved as he 
was, and too much blinded by self-interest not to have betrayed his 
baseness. But this is no answer to the question why he did not speak 
on this occasion, as, at first sight, it certainly seems natural that he 
should have done. The explanation seems to be that he could not well 
have answered Lord Grey without running the risk of saying more 
on the Roman Catholic question than was prudent at the time. The 
Whig allies of Mr. Canning believed that the prospects of 
emancipation must be greatly improved by its most powerful Tory 
advocate being at the head of the Government. Lord Grey, whose 
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speech was that of a thoroughly angry man, did his best to throw 
cold water on these expectations, and declared his own conyiction 
that the Roman Catholic question would be no forwarder now than 
it had been under the Government of Lord Liverpool. Peel took 
exactly the opposite view, and thus we have the curious spectacle of 
the leader of the old Tories declaring in one House of Parliament 
that Canning’s accession must give a great impulse to the Roman 
Catholic movement, and the leader of the old Whigs declaring 
simultaneously in the other that it would have no influence at 
all. Mr. Canning was far from strong, and he was anxious to avoid 
giving offence to either of these two parties. He wished neither to 
alienate still further his old friends nor to endanger the fidelity of 
his new ones. If Lyndhurst replied to Lord Grey without referring 
to his remarks on emancipation he would seem to be acknowledging 
their justice; if he impugned them he would be lending additional 
weight to every word that had fallen from Mr. Peel, and have been 
arming the Protestant party with fresh weapons against the Govern- 
ment. Under the circumstances it may easily have seemed to Lord 
Lyndhurst, especially if he had no opportunity of consulting Mr. 
Canning, that silence was the best policy. 

But if we are to credit Lord Campbell, Lyndhurst was just as 
treacherous to Peel after Mr. Canning’s death as he had been to 
Canning himself. On more than one occasion he is said to have 
“intrigued” against Peel with the object of supplanting him as 
leader and becoming Prime Minister himself. Yet, while Lynd- 
hurst was working behind his friend’s back to oust him from 
his place, and seize on his heritage for himself, he kept up so 
smiling and friendly an exterior that Peel could describe him after- 
wards as not only the most agreeable member of the Cabinet, but the 
most loyal, considerate, and most unselfish colleague he had ever 
known. And while Peel was allowing it to be supposed that he 
placed ‘no confidence in Lyndhurst,” that he “entertained con- 
siderable personal dislike of him,” and that he wrote his Tamworth 
manifesto without consulting him, we find, oddly enough, that he 
was dining with Lord Lyndhurst to arrange their future plans, and 
that the terms of the Tamworth manifesto were concocted in Lord 
Lyndhurst’s house. 

It is to be remarked of Lord Lyndhurst that, like another emi- 
nent man with whose memory his own is linked, he approached to 
the study of English parties and politics from the outside. He was 
born in America, and though his family left that country before the 
breaking out of the civil war, and the future Chancellor was only three 
years old when he arrived in England, still he could not have been 
exactly as other English boys, or have heard in his own home so much 
of the party struggles and so many of the party watchwords then 
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familiar to Englishmen as most children of his age. That after he 
grew up to manhood he steadily refrained from identifying himself 
with any political party we know from his own lips; and that when 
at length he joined the Tory party in 1818 he had nothing to retract 
or to recant seems beyond dispute. But his Toryism had this pecu- 
liarity, that it was not the result of history or tradition, but sprang 
out of the circumstances in which he found the country placed when 
first invited to enter public life. What was best to be done under 
existing circumstances? This question, unbiassed by prejudice and 
unfettered by connection, Copley could answer for himself. How 
far he might have been influenced by considerations of personal 
interest has ‘already been considered. Our present point is that his 
political judgment was independent. It is, secondly, to be observed 
that Lord Lyndhurst, whatever his relations with Liberalism, had a 
peculiar aversion to the Whigs. ‘‘ Whiggery,” he said, “a real and 
selfish aristocracy under the pretence of liberty, was an impudent 
fraud.”” Thus we see that, having come into public life without 
any political associations, he became an ardent opponent of Whig- 
gism, was accused of Radicalism, and was himself a Tory. There 
are few things more curious than the coincidence in these three par- 
ticulars between Lord Lyndhurst and Lord Beaconsfield. 

It is, I think, tolerably plain that the old traditions of Toryism 
which Mr. Disraeli endeavoured to resuscitate did really to some 
extent survive in men like the Duke of Wellington and Lord Eldon, 
in so far as they still distinctly recognised in the Whig creed the 
principle of dictating to the Crown in the appointment of ministers. 
Lyndhurst, in his aversion to the Whigs, readily adopted the con- 
trary principle from the Tories, and hence no doubt his activity ° 
during the memorable two years which witnessed the great battle of 
reform. What would one not give for the secret history of that 
memorable week which witnessed the last fruitless struggle of the 
monarchy to shake off the grip of the Revolution. When we first 
heard of the Life of Lord Lyndhurst we had hoped that such was 
forthcoming ; but, as the reader already has divined, it adds nothing 
to our knowledge of the facts. When the House of Lords went into 
committee on Lord Grey’s third Reform Bill, Lord Lyndhurst, on the 
7th May, 1832, carried an amendment against the ministry by a 
majority of thirty-five. The amendment was to the effect that the 
enfranchising clauses of the Bill should be taken before the dis- 
franchising. Nor was the distinction so unmeaning as has some- 
times been supposed. The amendment amounted to a declaration 
that the main object of the Bill was to provide members for the 
large unrepresented towns, and that the disfranchisement of the 
smaller boroughs was only a means to that end. First find out how 
many members were wanted, and then you would know how many 
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seats to appropriate. But the principle of the Bill in the eyes of 
Lord Grey and Lord John Russell was the reverse of this, namely, 
the abolition of the nomination system on its own merits. Let us 
first get rid, they said, of Gatton and Old Sarum, and then it will be 
time enough to think about Manchester and Leeds. These were two 
fundamentally different conceptions of the purpose of the Bill and 
of the evils it was intended to remove. And there could have been 
no inconsistency at any time in tne leaders of the Tory party, 
excepting, perhaps, the Duke of Wellington, bringing in a measure 
based upon Lord Lyndhurst’s amendment. The ministers made it 
a Cabinet question, and tendered their resignations unless they were 
allowed to create new peers. The permission was refused ; Lord 
Grey retired, and from the 9th to the 15th of May took place those 
anxious consultations among the Tory party the full record of which 
would be worth a mine of gold. 

It appears not to have been thought unlikely that the ministers 
would accept the amendment, for as far as we can judge at this 
distance of time, the Tory chiefs were quite unprepared for what 
followed. Had they anticipated the resignation of Lord Grey on 
Lyndhurst’s amendment being carried, they would surely have come 
to some understanding among themselves as to what course they 
were to take if they were called on to form an administration. As 
it was, Lord Lyndhurst, as the mover of the successful resolution, 
was sent for by the King, and desired by his Majesty to consult with 
the leading men of the Tory party on the possibility of their forming 
an administration and bringing in a moderate Reform Bill. The 
scheme broke down, mainly in consequence of the refusal of Sir 
Robert Peel to have anything to do with it; but while Lyndhurst 
and Wellington were considering how far it might be possible to 
go on without him, the House of Commons passed a resolution 
calling on the King to reinstate his former ministers, and thus gave 
the finishing blow to what, after all, was not a wholly desperate 
undertaking. 

Lord Brougham, among others, was of opinion that the attempt 
might have succeeded. The old system and the old boroughs were 
still in existence. The Crown was still powerful. It was thought . 
that a reaction in the counties was still possible. Mr. Disraeli, 
who, one would suppose, must have talked the matter over with 
Lord Lyndhurst, thought that it was not. And it is stated in 
the Greville Memoirs that Lord Lyndhurst himself only proposed 
his amendment because the ultra Tories insisted on it, and it 
was necessary to keep them to their colours. If this is true it may 
be presumed that he foresaw the consequences. But the author of 
the Greville Memoirs is not invariably to be depended on, and it 
seems more probable that the Tory leaders saw in the success of the 
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amendment the first step towards a compromise which would con- 
siderably mitigate the more mischievous provisions of the Bill. It 
seems to me, I must say, that with this object in view, the amend- 
ment was a good one, and creditable to Lord Lyndhurst’s states- 
manship. The principle it expressed would have redressed the worst 
anomalies while retaining some of the more useful features of the old 
régime. And I cannot help thinking that the experiment was well 
worth trying. Sir Robert Peel, whether he really felt himself 
debarred from introducing a Reform Bill, or wished to shake himself 
free from his old associates, or was actuated by the two motives put 
together, made, in my opinion, a great mistake. The ultra Tories 
who, out of pure rage and mortification, stormed at the proposal 
that their own party should adopt the question, acted only according 
to their lights. But I cannot help thinking that in May, 1832, 
the day was not irretrievably lost, and that a political Nelson might 
have won another Copenhagen. 

Between the passing of the Reform Bill and the dismissal of Lord 
Melbourne’s administration in 1834, Lord Lyndhurst took little part 
in politics. Nor is there much to notice in his political career till 
the introduction of the Municipal Corporation Act after Peel’s 
resignation in 1835. Sir Robert Peel had endeavoured to amend 
the Bill in committee, but of course without success, and the task of 
relieving it of some of its worst features devolved on Lord Lynd- 
hurst in the Lords. He went further than Peel, however, and when 
Lord Campbell reminded him of this he is said to have exclaimed 
impatiently, “Peel! What is Peeltome? Damn Peel!’ an exclama- 
tion which, rightly interpreted, I suspect simply meant “ Damn Jock 
Campbell.” The differences, however, between Peel and Lord 
Lyndhurst on this particular measure gave rise to a series of rumours 
with regard to their political relations, of which the truth or 
falsehood will never perhaps be clearly ascertained, and among others 
to one which appeared in the Times on Lord Lyndhurst’s death, to 
the effect that an agreement had been formed between the King and 
Lord Lyndhurst, by which, if anything happened to the Melbourne 
ministry a second time, Lord Lyndhurst was to be Premier with the 
title of Earl Copley, and to have twelve seats placed at his disposal, 
one of which was intended for Mr. Disraeli. Sir Theodore Martin 
assures us that there is not the slightest foundation for such a story, 
though he adds that Lyndhurst did think Peel mistaken in not having 
infused new blood into his last ministry. It is far from improbable that 
there were men in the ranks of the Tory party who thought so too: nor 
is it unlikely that some such scheme may have been actually talked 
about. The present writer’s family lived near the seat of Sir Henry 
Halford, the celebrated physician, who was pretty well versed in 
the politieal.“‘talk.” of the time; and he remembers as a boy to 
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have heard remarks on the character and abilities of Lord Lynd- 
hurst, showing that- he was regarded by the Conservative party of 
that day as something much more than a mere Lord Chancellor. 
On Lord Lyndhurst’s early recognition of Mr. Disraeli’s genius it 
is unnecessary to dwell. It is one of his best titles to fame, and I 
have no doubt that it was founded to some extent on a similarity of 
character, as well as on that resemblance between the circumstances 
under which they entered Parliament to which I have before re- 
ferred. Both men stood outside of the beaten track in which Eng- 
lish public life moved. Both were staunch opponents of the Whigs, 
both were accused of being Radicals, and both were Tories. 
“Daring ”’ and “subtle” are the epithets which Mr. Disraeli be- 
stowed upon his patron, and Lord Lyndhurst lived long enough to 
hear them both bestowed upon his protégé. But for all that the 
report to which the TZimes gave currency savours too much of 
romance to be accepted without some positive proof, even had it 
not been flatly contradicted by Sir Theodore Martin; and at all 
events if the scheme in question ever had any existence in the mind 
of Lord Lyndhurst himself, some traces of it must surely be extant 
among the voluminous papers left behind him by one who was so 
intimately connected with it. 

A third incident in the career of Lord Lyndhurst which will always 
excite very greatly the curiosity of party politicians is the effort which 
we find him to have made in 1846 to reunite the Protectionists and 
the Peelites after the repeal of the Corn Laws. Sir Robert Peel’s 
determination not again to become the leader of the old Conservative 
party, ‘the country gentlemen of England,” is intelligible enough. 
The Duke of Wellington’s assurance that while he remained Com- 
mander-in-Chief he was precluded from taking any steps hostile to 
Her Majesty’s administration, though earnestly sympathising with 
the object Lord Lyndhurst had at heart, is only what we should have 
expected from him. But why the scheme was not taken up more 
warmly by Lord Stanley; why the proposal was so ungraciously 
received by Lord George Bentinck; and who they were “whose 
bitterness of feeling and personal hostility” were unappeasable, 
the world would be very glad to know. Mr. Disraeli set to 
work, after Lord George Bentinck’s death, to effect the same 
object, and I have more than once heard him explain the tactics 
which he adopted for that purpose. He was both worse and better 
qualified than Lord Lyndhurst for the discharge of such a duty ; 
better, because being in the House of Commons he had more oppor- 
tunities of acting; worse, because he wanted the authority and the 
influence of Lord Lyndhurst, with whom the Free Traders had served 
long before Free Trade was thought of. However, he accomplished 
.it so far as to construct a Conservative opposition strong enough for 
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nearly twenty years to do what Lord Lyndhurst wished to do, “ check 
the democratic rashness of the new school of Liberals,’ and so far 
may be said to have succeeded. But had Lord Lyndhurst succeeded, 
the history of England might have been different, for his success 
meant nothing less than the return of thé whole body of Peelites 
into the Conservative ranks—Mr. Gladstone, Sir James Graham, Sir 
Sidney Herbert, Lord Aberdeen, Mr. Cardwel]—and the formation 
of a ministry apparently just as strong as the ministry of 1841. That 
it would have contained within itself the seeds of dissensions is 
only too probable ; and that Lyndhurst must have consented to put 
himself at the head of it, if it was to have a chance of success, may I 
think be taken for granted. Nevertheless it was undoubtedly the 
right thing to do; and if Peel had only been Lyndhurst it could have 
been done with every prospect of permanence. 

It is difficult to look back on the various passages of Sir Robert Peel’s 
career on which he and Lord Lyndhurst differed and to avoid the re- 
flection that in each of them Peel was in the wrong and Lyndhurst in 
the right. Both in 1827 and again in 1846 it rested with Sir Robert 
Peel whether the Tory party should be reconstructed on a broad and 
popular basis or whether it should not. In each case he refused his 
assistance, and whatever his motives, or the eulogies bestowed on con- 
duct which has so largely benefited the eulogists, few impartial Con- 
servatives will think that his decision was a wise one. Sir Theodore 
Martin says that he was hardly likely to listen to Lord Lyndhurst’s 
overtures in 1846, after the treatment he had received from the Pro- 
tectionists. But I really cannot see that the treatment of Sir Robert 
Peel by the Protectionists was in any degree worse than the treat- 
ment of the Protectionists by Sir Robert Peel. I believe that in 
1846 as in 1827, he threw away a great opportunity, and that even 
in 1832, in spite of the great authority of Lord Beaconsfield, he 
would have done better to act with Lord Lyndhurst. 

Lord Lyndhurst was altogether a freer and more gallant spirit. 
He had more in common with Canning than with any of his own con- 
temporaries ; and had he either been bred to politics or lived in an age 
of revolutionary violence, would probably have been remembered by 
posterity as one of England’s greatest statesmen. He seems to have 
had almost every qualification for the part ; eloquence which could 
be grave and dignified, fervent and passionate, stinging and sarcastic, 
at will; a luminous intellect, a fearless spirit, and a mind both free 
from prejudice and incapable of jealousy. 


‘«Si duo praeterea tales Ideea tulisset 
Terra viros !” 


Had Lyndhurst been leader in the Lords, with a colleague like Pitt 
in the House cf Commons, even in 1832 what might they not 
together have effected. 

T. E. Keppec. 





LIFE AND DEATH. 


Savite. My dear St. George, this is kind. I hardly thought to see 
you again. Certainly I did not expect you to turn back from your 
Eastern journey in order to look at what is left of me. You find me, 
like Falstaff, “fallen away vilely.” I can’t get up to welcome you, 
I am afraid, for my legs are no longer at my disposal. 

Sr. Gzorceg. I am shocked, indeed, to find you so changed. Your 
letter pained and alarmed me, but did not prepare me for this. 
What is it ? 

Savite. Locomotor ataxy in a somewhat advanced stage. I have 
for some time been dying by inches; now I am dying by whole yards. 
But fancy your coming all the way back from Italy to see me. I 
did not know that you had started when I wrote. 

Sr. Gzorce. That is very little. It is merely the loss of one mail, 
for I am afraid I must go on by the next. Two of my colleagues in 
the High Court are ill and want to come home. It was fortunate 
that your letter reached me before I embarked at Brindisi. 

SaviLE. Well, I can only say with Pope’s dying courtier, “ If, 
where I’m going, I could serve you, sir?’”? I see no other way of 
requiting your kindness. And that is a somewhat vague offer. Where 
am I going? All that is certain to me is that the world is going 
from me. Whether anything will remain of me after this locomotor 
ataxy has done its worst, and if so what will become of it—those are 
questions indeed. You will have come to some purpose if you can 
throw any light upon them. You are looking at that mass of books. 
I have been amusing myself lately by reading all the literature of 
the subject which I could get, and the conclusion at which I arrive 
is pretty much Faust’s—to know that nothing can be known— 








‘Und sehe das wir nichts wissen kénnen.” 


Sr. Gzorce. You have the Katha Upanishad open before you, I 
see. 

SaviLe. Yes; I have been reading it this morning. Indeed, just 
before you entered the room I came upon this passage in the dialogue 
between Nachiketas and Yama, the God of Death: ‘“ Nachiketas 
said, When a man is dead there is this doubt about him. Some say 
that he is, and others say that he is no more. Some say that there 
is, and some say that there is not, a self other than the body, the 
senses and the mind, that passes onward into another body.” 

Sr. Grorcer. It is a good statement of the great problem; and 
we may safely agree with Nachiketas when he goes on to say that 
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this is a matter that we must know if we would know the highest 
end of man. 

Savitz. You observe that he also declares that it is “a matter 
beyond human ‘observation and human reasoning,” that it is “a 
very subtle matter,” and that “ there is no other teacher to be 
found like Death.” 

Sr. Grorce. It is curious how modern all this sounds. But, as a 
matter of fact, are human observation and human reasoning inade- 
quate to prove that man is not wholly of the material order—that 
he has a self over which the death of the body has no power? I do 
not think they are inadequate. 

Savitz. I should like to hear your argument on this topic. For 
myself, I frankly own I think the materialists have a strong case. 
They keep to the facts. They find that life can be traced to a cer- 
tain collocation of matter. They find that another collocation of 
matter extinguishes it. The existence of the soul is merely an hypo- 
thesis. It may be true. I don’t see how it can be proved. 

Sr. Grorcer. Do not let us go too fast. You may call the existence 
of the soul an hypothesis, if you please; but you may with equal 
justice call the existence of matter an hypothesis. I mean matter in 
itseli—matter as an objective fact, apart from mind. What, indeed, 
is matter but the name we give to an unknown force of which the 
manifestations may be reduced to resistance, or, perhaps I should 
rather say, inertia, under conditions of time and space? Do we 
really know anything more than that about matter, in the last 
resort? I do not think we can say that we do. But we know more 
than that about spirit. We know of external phenomena through 
the mind. Our knowledge of mental states and processes is direct. 
True it is that all real knowledge supposes a prior sensation. Still 
what is sensation ? Coleridge described it as “‘ vision nascent ; not 
the cause of intelligence, but intelligence itself, revealed as an 
earlier power in the process of self-construction ;” and the description 
seems just. 

Savitz. Of course, matter cannot be known without a mind to 
know it—whatever mind may be—nor can we pretend that we know 
it as it is in itself, or that we know anything about it except its 
qualities. But pray go on, for the subject is to me of most pressing 
interest. 

Sr. Gzorcr. I do not know that I shall say anything new. All 
I can profess to do is to put before you what commends itself to my 
own mind as indubitably true. Let us, then, consider man as we 
know of him, or rather—for in this department no less than in our 
own profession the maxim holds, “ Dolus Jatet in generalibus”—let 
us avoid abstractions, and let me speak of the one man whom I know 
best—myself. What amIthen? Well, the first fact about me is 
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the consciousness of my own separate existence. I know that I am I 
—that under my hat exists a being who is not you, nor any one 
else ; who lives alone, and who dies alone; and who from his first 
breath to his last is the same man. My personal unchanging iden- 
tity, I say, is the first fact about me.” 

Savite, I do not see how that fact can be denied, however it may 
be explained. 

Sr. Grorcr, What, then, is this personal unchanging self of which 
Iam conscious? Is it anything belonging to the material order? 
One of the most definitive gains of modern physical science, as of 
course I need not tell you, is the establishment of the constant flux of 
all matter. This isolation from the rest of the universe, of which I 
am conscious as being the first fact about me, cannot be referred to 
my physical organism, for every particle of that organism is inces- 
santly changing and entering other organisms, animal and vegetable. 
Physically considered, we have nothing of our own. What is really 
ours, what constitutes our true self, is the thinking being. The 
phenomenal part of me has changed over and over again. I remain. 
It is now changing, and in a short time will have completely 
changed. I shall still be the same I. yo, ego, animus. 

Savite. It is a strong point, this unbroken consciousness of 
personal identity amid the constant mutation of the atoms which 
make up our physical organism. Ido not know that it has been 
satisfactorily met by the materialists—as yet. Biichner, indeed, 
observes that though the substances which make up the brain change, 
the mode of their composition must be permanent and determinative 
of the mode of individual consciousness. He adds that these interior 
processes are inexplicable and inconceivable. 

Sr. Grorcx. There at all events we may safely agree with him. 

Savitz. But before you go on, let me point out that the argument 
which you have just urged applies equally to the brutes. Look at 
my dog Spider, as he lies there on the hearthrug. All the atoms of 
which his bodily frame is made up are in a constant state of flux, 
just as those atoms are which make up my body. Materially, he is 
not the same dog that he was a very short time ago, but an entirely 
different dog. His personal identity, however, remains the same, 
and he is very conscious of it. He knows that he is Spider, not Leo 
his friend, nor Hector his foe; and he knows that he is the same 
Spider that he alwayshas been. What is really he, what constitutes 
his true self, is, I suppose, not his nerves, nor his tissues, nor his 
bones, nor his tail, but the thinking being which resides within these 
environments, 

Sr. Gzorcr. And why not? It seems to me manifest that in 
every living organism, be it animal or vegetable, you must distin- 
guish, as the old schoolmen did, between phenomena and substance. 
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What we call life, wherever we find it, is, as I account, the result of 
the union of spirit and matter—of the anime et corporis dulce 
consortium—the sweet wedlock of soul and body. Descarte’s machine 
theory of the animals we call lower is certainly no longer tenable in 
the face of what we now know about them. 

Savitz. So that we may talk of a thinking self in dogs, horses, 
and cats; so that Sir Joseph Banks, upon the memorable occasion 
when, if Peter Pindar is to be trusted, he exclaimed,— 

‘¢ Fleas are not lobsters, damn their souls,”’ 
was not exactly bombinans in vacuo: and a poet of a different order 
is to be taken literally when he sings of ‘a spirit in the woods.” 

Sr. Georce. There is a profound saying of Thoreau, to whom so 
many of nature’s open secrets were revealed: ‘The mystery of the 
life of plants is kindred with that of our own lives. We must not 
expect to probe with our fingers the sanctuary of any life, whether 
animal or vegetable.” I am persuaded that the true self of every 
animate being is spiritual. I do not, of course, say that all souls are 
the same, or that human souls have not endowments which animal 
and vegetative souls do not possess. But, my very dear friend, let 
us be serious. Peter Pindar’s scurrility won’t help us much in a 
discussion of this kind. 

Savitz. Believe me, I have never been more serious than I am at 
the present moment. ‘Truth sits upon the lips of dying men.” 
But you know my cast of mind has always been somewhat Voltairian, 
and I can’t change it now. If, as I strongly incline to think, 
Swift was right in holding life to be a ridiculous tragedy, perhaps 
our highest wisdom is to look as much as we can upon the risible side 
of it. But don’t let us digress. You have doubtless considered the 
fact that mental processes depend upon the bodily organs. You 
cannot think without a brain. And not only so, it has been clearly 
established that certain sets of conceptions and impressions depend 
so absolutely upon certain portions of the brain that, if those portions 
be removed, the impressions and conceptions disappear with them. 
Phrenology has doubtless been discredited by charlatans. But Gall 
was unquestionably right in his main position, that the various parts 
of the brain are the seats of different intellectual faculties. Biichner 
makes a point when he asks, What more signal proof of the 
material character of the so-called “ soul’”’ can you have than that the 
anatomist’s scalpel is able to take it away, bit by bit? and appeals 
triumphantly to this fact as putting it beyond question that the intel- 
lectual faculties are a product of the cerebral substance. 

Sr. Grorce. Biichner and his school have a strange way of 
reasoning. I admit their facts, but deny their inferences. The fact 
of the close connection between the brain and the thought, and 
between certain sections of the brain and certain intellectual faculties, 
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is indisputable. But it is a curious kind of logic which pronounces, 
as a necessary conclusion from these facts, that intellect is a creation 
of the brain and thought a mere secretion. Why may not the 
cerebral substance be a product of the mind ? No doubt mortal man 
cannot think without a brain. No doubt the various developments of 
intelligence and sensibility correspond with developments of the brain. 
No doubt the removal of a particular portion of the cerebral substance, 
or grave injury to it, is followed—for a time, at all events—by the 
cessation of the faculty of which that portion was the organ. So, the 
musician cannot play without an instrument, nor can he produce 
certain sounds if the notes whereon he expresses them are wanting or 
are dumb :— 


‘* But the soul is not the body, and the breath is not the flute ; 
Both together make the music; either marred, and all is mute.” 

No, the soul is not the body. I can give you what seems to me a 
convincing proof of that from my own recent experience. Not long 
ago I took laughing gas, before having a tooth drawn. So complete 
was the insensibility which it produced that when I came to myself, 
after the operation was over, I asked the dentist when he was going 
to begin. On the other hand, my mind, while I was under the 
influence of the anesthetic, was active and lucid in a quite astonishing 
degree. I seemed to be in a land of marvels, where the deepest 
mysteries were revealed to me; and when the effect of the gas passed 
off, it was as though the veil of illusion had fallen again between me 
and realities. Swiftly the vision faded, but the general impression 
remained, indistinct and blurred indeed, for some hours. I suppose 
this experience is common enough. Sir Humphrey Davy, I 
remember, tells us how after taking nitrous oxide, he exclaimed to 
Dr. Kinglake, ‘“ with the most intense belief and prophetic earnest- 
ness, ‘ Nothing exists but thought; the universe is composed of 
impressions, ideas, pleasures, and pains.’ ” 

Savitz. The phenomena of etherisation are certainly very curious, 
and I wonder that they have not been made more of by your side. 

Sr. Grorce. There are many kindred phenomena not less curious, 
and not of less evidential value as to the spiritual element in the 
nature of man. Consider how in sleep we sometimes transcend our 
individual limits and project ourselves into futurity. Consider the 
marvels of second sight, of mesmerism, of clairvoyance, of spiritualism. 
Nothing, of course, is easier than to put aside the accounts of these 
things contemptuously, and to pronounce dogmatically that they are 
either delusions or impostures, and cannot be true. But nothing is 
more unscientific. Make the largest deductions you reasonably may 
for error and fraud, and there remains a vast body of quite irre- 
fragable facts—facts which testify to the incorporeal nature, the inde- 
pendent action, and the distinct personality of the soul. 
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Savirz. It is not very amusing lying here day after day. Still, 
I should like a little longer term of life than the doctors give me to 
see what Messrs. Gurney and Myers will, in the event, make of their 
psychical researches. You remember Balzac’s novel, in which the 
Voltairian doctor is converted to Catholicism by the wonders of 
mesmerism. 

Sr. Georcr. Yes. I think Balzac never wrote anything finer 
than those pages of Ursule Miroiiet ; but surely without going to 
mesmerism, good old Doctor Minoret might have recognised the 
existence of psychical states in which the laws of the material 
universe are transcended. The man must have lived to little pur- 
pose who has not experienced the truth of the old proverb, Cor ad 
cor loquitur. Is it nota common experience enough for soul to com- 
municate with soul without the intermediary of the external senses ? 
Love, friendship, sympathy, do they not often prove their independ- 
ence of articulate speech, of formulated ideas? Nay, more, have we 
not all something divinatory—avtevya t:—within our own breasts, 
whereby, in Goethe’s happy phrase, in particular cases we can put 
out the feelers of our soul beyond its bodily limits, and obtain a pre- 
sentiment of, nay an actual insight into, the immediate future ? 
And is not all this quite irreconcilable with the materialistic theory 
of man P 

Savitz. “ Materialistic theory” is a vague term. There are 
many materialistic theories, many degrees of materialism. I suppose 
we must all agree that since the intellectual revolution wrought by 
Kant, the materialism of which Cabanis and Condillac spoke the last 
word is no longer tenable. What we now know about the physi- 
ology of the sense organs has been fatal to it. But there is a more 
subtle theory. Feeling, it has been urged, depends upon the group- 
ing of molecular movements, which physiology is beginning to 
discover and register: sensation, and with it our whole intellectual 
existence, may be due to elementary forces, infinite in number and 
incessantly varying in combination. That is an hypothesis with 
which the facts could stand well enough, Ithink. But it would take 
us long to discuss it. And my time is short. After all it is a mere 
hypothesis. Still, even if it be evident—which is your point—that 
what it is the fashion to call “soul” is something more than a simple 
function of the nervous system, what is the gain? In the name of 
common sense can we get beyond Voltaire’s account, that “soul” is 
a vague indefinite term expressing an unknown principle of effects 
known and felt by us, which has generally been taken for the origin 
or cause of life, or for life itself. Beit so, if you like. But what 
reason is there for supposing that death is not fatal to it ? 

Sr. Gzorce. Reasons in abundance there are, as it seems to me. 
That the living organism is something more than matter, appears to 
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be abundantly proved by any dead body. Chemically considered, 
a corpse at the moment after death is, in many cases, exactly what 
it was at the moment before death. I mean its material constituents 
are the same. There are the same atoms, the same molecules, the 
same physico-chemical properties. But motion, sensation, intelli- 
gence, have departed from it. Why? Because the force which. 
directed and governed the myriads of molecules that compose it, and 
whence came its motion, its sensation, its intelligence, has vanished. 
That force we call life. But if all the material constituents of man 
remain when life has departed, if no collocation of those material 
constituents will produce life, is it not plain that life cannot be the 
product of those material constituents ? 

Savitz. Well, of course we must all agree with Tyndall, that 
“it is the compounding, in the organic world of forces, belonging 
equally to the inorganic, that constitutes the mystery and the miracle 
of vitality.’ But what is your drift ? 

Sr. Grorce. I say it is a mystery which the scalpel of the anatomist 
will never lay bare, a miracle which no processes of the laboratory 
will ever reduce to the merely physical order. What seems to me 
certain is that the force which we call life is not the result of any 
combination of physical atoms, that there is no correlation, in any 
true sense, between it and any of the forces which we commonly 
call inorganic. Hence I think I speak the words of truth and 
soberness if I say that its origin is spiritual. No conclusion, I submit, 
is so reasonable in view of the facts of physical science as this: that 
the life of the body depends upon an immaterial something that 
vivifies the material frame—a something which we call the soul ; that 
it is a force which is the result of their union. 

Savitz. And what of death ? 

Sr. Grorce. Death is not a state but an act. It is the dissolution 
of the union of soul and body, and the extinction of that physical 
life which came from that union. It is the destruction of nothing, 
for nothing in the universe perishes. As every schoolboy knows, the 
material elements of the body undergo after death a process of slow 
combustion, which we call decomposition, whereby they are trans- 
formed. And if this is so, we may securely conclude that the more 
excellent part of man does not perish. True and beautiful are those 
words of Michelet: ‘Pas une piéce et pas un atome du corps dont 
fut vétue mon 4me n’est perdu, tu le sais. Des éléments qui le 
constituérent chacun va trouver son semblable, retourne a ses affinités. 
Combien plus l’ime elle-méme, la puissance harmonique qui fit 
Punité de ce corps, doit durer et survivre! Elle survit, mais une. 
Car l’unité, c’est sa nature.” 

Savirz. It is beautiful—but it is poetry. 

Sr. Grorct. And is it, therefore, the less true? We have been 
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discussing this great question hitherto mainly from the point of view 
of physical science. But, as you well know, I am fur from admit- 
ting that physical science is the only instrument of knowledge, or 
that its methods are the only way of arriving at truth. It seems to 
me that the old philosophers, both of India and of Greece, have been 
abundantly justified by modern thought in insisting that the intel- 
lect is more trustworthy than the senses, as being conversant with 
the realities that underlie the objects of sense. 

Savite. Are we to leave facts for words? Can any good come 
of logomachy ? 

Sr. Georce. I am far from wishing to leave facts for words. I 
only ask you to look at all the facts. That intuition which I possess 
of myself, and for which I do not depend upon sense, is it not a fact, 
and, as I said just now, the first of facts? Is there not an essential 
difference between physical facts and spiritual? Volition, the ethical 
sense, the sense of beauty, the sense of infinitude, is it possible with- 
out absurdity to refer these faculties to the material order? Surely 
we may say with old Montaigne, “ Quelles bétes ce sont que vertu 
et justice!” 

Savitr. Does your argument, in strictness, amount to more than 
this: that because the body is visible and because the effects of 
corporeal functious are cognisable by the senses, it cannot possess 
functions and produce effects which are known to us by a direct and 
internal perception? But why not? It isa question of fact. 

Sr. Grorcse. Well, my very dear friend, I will only say, what I 
feel with an intensity of conviction which no words can express, that 
the superstitions of materialism appear to me to be an infinitely 
worse outrage to the human reason than the superstitions of the 
lowest kinds of fetichism. If a man will believe that sensation can 
produce ideas independent of matter, of time, and of place, he will 
believe anything. The testimony of consciousness as to the distinc- 
tion between soul and body—closely united as they are—seems to 
me conclusive. I think Goethe was well warranted when he said to 
Eckermann, ‘“ Man has a right to believe in the existence and immor- 
tality of the soul, and such a belief is agreeable to his nature, whereas 
the contrary belief is not.” AndI say further with him, ‘To me 
the eternal existence of the soul is clear from its activity. If I work 
incessantly until my death, I have a sort of guarantee from nature 
of another form of existence, when the present can no longer supply 
a field for the energies of my spirit.” 

Savitz. I don’t think that argument helps you much. I do not 
deny that it has a certain amount of weight in Goethe’s mouth. 
There is something in us, I confess, which gives a negative reply to 
the question, Ergo Quinctilium perpetuus sopor urget? The feeling 
‘that the greatness, the beauty, the wealth of thought which we have 
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known in the choice specimens of humanity cannot be quenched in 
the dust leads man to— 
‘*, . . . build himself, he knows not what 
Of second life, he knows not where.” 

This is natural enough when we think of a Quinctilius, a Goethe. 
But the argument may be reversed with terrible effect. Just consider 
what the vast majority of our race are and ever have been since the 
dawn of history, not to go back to the cave men, the river-drift men, 
and our other far-off ancestors; and is not the personal immortality 
of all these myriads of bestial and barbaric beings incredible ? 

Sr. Grorcr. It is an argumentum ad vertiginem. The mind reels 
at the vision you conjure up. But after all you are simply painting 
a fancy picture upon the unsubstantial canvas of our infinite igno- 
rance. What do we know of the conditions of extra physical 
existence? We cannot judge the invisible that has passed beyond 
us, by the visible that is left behind. I have in my pocket a letter 
from a friend of mine, in which there is a page that may well serve, 
I think, as a gloss upon this thought of Goethe. ‘There must be 
progress from life to life. It cannot be that life should either rise 
out of death or finally return thither. From nothing we can get 
nothing ; we cannot get to life and thought from that which simply 
isnot. But if the beginning and the root of things is life, then the 
cyclic return of existence to that beginning must mean an increased 
power and depth of existence. To say that existence is a circle 
traced in air, a wheel turning idly upon itself, and doing nought but 
turn, a thing self-born and self-devouring, a painted nothing that 
appears and vanishes again, is all one with denying the primal 
intuition of reason, whereby we know the difference between is 
and is not.”” Such, as I should gather from his various utterances 
upon this matter, was pretty much the way in which it presented 
itself to Goethe’s mind. His luminous calm seems to me to have 
been undisturbed by the confirmed suspiciousness of temper—born 
of the phenomena that come and go and deceive us with a vain 
promise of stability—to which we lesser men owe the perturbations 
that cloud for our mind this question of an after life. To his 
undimmed vision the truth lay revealed that phenomena cannot be 
all; that we ourselves abide under all changes; that life is not a 
painted nothing, but “a painted veil,” hiding the everlasting reality 
whose presence is proved by its unending works. 

Savitz. “Good sentences and well pronounced.” It is possible 
that Goethe would have accepted your gloss. But I should like to 
know what your orthodox friends would make of it. I should be 
inclined to say that what has done most “ to cloud for our 
minds this question of an after life” is the mass of absurdities 
propounded by Christianity about it. If the Christian religion is 
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not to fall extinct, its teaching about life and death must be trans- 
formed or resumed, as Hegel would say, in a rational synthesis ; its 
creed must develop, and that as quickly as possible, into the creed of 
science. 

Sr. GzorGE. 

& TH tov POeyparos, ds lepov kal veuvov Kat reparades. 
Our old lamps have served pretty well for a good many centuries 
to light the foremost races of mankind through the world’s darkness, 
and they still seem to be burning pretty brightly. Before giving 
them up for new ones, we should like to be sure that we should gain 
by the exchange. 

Savitz. I think you will find that they will want a good deal of 
adaptation if they are to suit modern needs. Look the facts in the 
face, my dear fellow. Is not the Christian account of life and death 
briefly this: that the Creator and Governor of the infinite universe 
is, to borrow Tyndall’s pungent description, a manufacturer of souls, 
turning out annually for England and Wales some quarter of a 
million—bad specimens enough, most of them—for the human 
accidents of accidents, begotten, or misbegotten, in that portion of 
her Majesty’s dominions; that these immortal creatures are freely 
created with the full knowledge of ‘their Creator that few of them 
will come within measurable distance of the religious and moral 
standard which he prescribes to them; that after their brief life in 
this world these souls all appear before the Supreme Judge, the 
vast majority—as of course He had foreknown—to be condemned 
to everlasting torments, a few to enter heaven, and some, as Catholics 
hold, to undergo a greater or less purification in purgatorial fire, 
until they are sufficiently cleansed for the abode of bliss; that at the 
end of the world the bodies in which these souls dwelt will be recon- 
stituted—although their constituent atoms have gone through count- 
less changes—and will be reunited to them to share their eternal 
destiny. I put it to your candour: Is this theory of life and death 
tenable by any intelligent man who will not make his reason blind 
and who really thinks about it ? 

Sr. Grorex. I will answer you, point by point and, be assured, 
with entire candour ; and in order to be accurate I will be guided in 
my answer by the teaching of Catholicity, as being the most precise 
and dogmatic of all the varieties of Christianity. First, as to the 
origin of the soul. No doubt many considerable authorities have 
held, and still hold, that when a man chances to beget a child a soul 
is immediately created to animate it. But this Creationist doctrine 
is not of faith. The Traducian view—that the soul, like the body, is 
derived from the parent—has been held by theologians of much 
repute, and has never been condemned. Or if you elect to say, with 
St. Augustine, I do not like to dogmatise about a matter of which I 
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know nothing—Je ne suis pas dans les secrets du bon Dieu— 
you would be quite at liberty as a Catholic Christian to do so. 
Savite. Le bon Dieu! The adjective is somewhat inappropriate 
in this connection. Anyhow, you hold the soul to be directly or 
indirectly from God— 
‘* What out of senseless Nothing to provoke 
A conscious Something to resent the yoke 


Of unpermitted Pleasure, under pain 
Of everlasting penalties, if broke” ? 


And with the knowledge that those penalties would be incurred ? 
How is it possible that a Being at once All Good and Omniscient 
could freely create any soul before which lay an eternity of ineffable 
misery ? 

Sr. Grorce. I do not know. All the answers that have been given 
to that question seem to me to be the idlest of verbiage. Nay, more, 
IT do not profess to explain how a tear in a baby’s eye or the sufferings 
of a crushed worm are to be reconciled with the perfect goodness of 
the Omnipotent. I freely grant that the constitution of the world, if 
we had nothing else to guide us, would lead to the conclusion that it 
is the work of an incomplete or a restricted goodness. 

Savite. You remember the account given by a certain French 
actress of the terms in which she was wont to express herself, “ quand 
il m’arrive de prier Dieu :’—‘“ O mon Dieu! si toutefois vous existez, 
écoutez-moi, si toutefois vous pouvez m’entendre, et ayez la supréme 
bonté, si toutefois vous étes bon, de m’accorder la petite faveur que je 
vous demande, si vraiment vous pouvez faire tout ce que vous voulez.” 

Sr. Groner. Well, if we rest merely in the phenomenal world I 
do not think we can get much beyond that devotional formula. But 
it is the conclusion of reason that the Omnipotent is God because He 
is the highest, the perfect Good. And here religious faith comes in : 
“ Etiamsi occiderit me, in Ipso sperabo.” It is the old mystery of the 
existence of evil. Why waste words upon a matter which is hope- 
lessly insoluble ? I say, as Kant expresses it, that “Supreme wisdom 
deals with intelligent beings according to a principle of free will, 
and in the administration of His empire allows their good and evil to 
emanate from and to be imputed to themselves.” 

Savitz. The old metaphysical juggle. Pardon me; I cannot call 
it anything else. 

Sr. Gzorce. A primary fact of human nature, however inexplicable, 
and the indispensable basis of human society. 

‘‘Our wills are ours, we know not how; 
Our wills are ours to make them Thine.” 

Savitx. I know, I know. But an argument on this matter would 
take us far and bring us—nowhere. 

Sr. Grorce. The ultimate appeal is to the Supreme Court of Con- 
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sciousness. Does any man really think that he is an automaton ? 
The voice of human nature spoke by Dr. Johnson: “ But, sir, as to 
the doctrine of necessity, no man believes in it. If a man should 
give me arguments that I do not see, though I could not answer 
them, should I believe that I do not see?” 

Savitz. Well, let us go on to the last articles of that cheerful 
document, the Creed of St. Athanasius: “At whose coming all men 
shall rise-again with their own bodies and shall give account for 
their own works. And they that have done good shall go into life 
everlasting, and they that have done evil into everlasting fire.” 

Sr. Gzorcx. As to the resurrection of the body, Catholics, of 
course, hold that doctrine of the Creed, but are by no means com- 
mitted to any specific explanation of it. There is, indeed, a very 
weighty school of contemporary Protestant theologians—Ulrici is 
their ablest spokesman—who hold that it is natural, and implies only 
the persistence of the “form,” not of the material, of the force which 
is inherent in a seed or a cell, not of what has been drawn from the 
environment and yielded up at death—not of the outward nerves and 
tissues in which it was sheathed. They affirm that we have good 
grounds for believing in the existence of a non-atomic enswathement 
of the soul, ethereal, intangible, invisible, which at death departs 
with it from the muddy vesture of decay and constitutes the resur- 
rection body. I am by no means satisfied that this is not pretty 
much what Spinoza meant by his “‘essentia corporis,” which he 
affirmed to pertain to the essence of the mind, and to be necessarily 
eternal. Next, as to everlasting life. There, it seems to me, you get your 
ideas from Frederick Harrison and his “eternity of the tabor,” or 
from Lord Byron’s account of George III. inside the gates of Para- 
dise : ‘I left him practising the Hundredth Psalm.” You would do 
better to go for your theology to theologians. Bourdaloue’s descrip- 
tion of the happiness of the blessed in the Beatific Vision is: “ Ils 
possédent Dieu, et dans Dieu ils trouvent le repos le plus parfuit et 
Vassemblage de tous les biens, puisque Dieu est leur fin derniére et 
que chaque étre, parvenu a sa fin, s’y repose comme dans son centre.”’ 
Lastly, concerning those who fail of their final end and are lost, let me 
take down from your shelves the Grammar of Assent and read you a 
few sentences of it: ‘As to those various religions which, together 
with Christianity, teach the doctrine of eternal punishment, here again 
we ought, before we judge, to understand, not only the whole state of 
the case, but what is meant by the doctrine itself. Eternity, or end- 
lessness, is in itself only a negative idea, though punishment is posi- 
tive. Its fearful force, as added to punishment, lies in what it is not; 
it means no change of state, no annihilation, no restoration. But it 
cannot become a quality of punishment any more than a man’s living 


seventy years is a quality of his mind, or enters into the idea of his 
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virtues or talents. If punishment be attended by continuity, by a sense 
of duration and succession, by the mental presence of its past and its 
future, by a sustained power of realising it, this must be because it is 
endless and something more; such inflictions are an addition to its 
endlessness, and do not necessarily belong to it because it is endless. 
As I have already said, the great mystery is not that evil has no end, 
but that it had a beginning.” 

Savite. It is a striking passage, and I suspect that “more is 
meant than meets the ear” in these words of his most eloquent 
Eminence. Iam quite sure that neither you nor he, however you 
may impose upon yourselves, believe in your heart of hearts a dogma 
which, gloss it over as you will, ‘ascribes to God the attributes of 
a malignant fiend.” “If God could have dispensed with hell and 
did not, then He is not benevolent; if He would have dispensed with 
hell and could not, then He is not omnipotent.” That is a dilemma 
from which there is no escape. 

Sr. Grorce. Yes, there is this way out of it, or round it—if you 
like—that we are not yet in a position to frame a scientific theodicy ; 
that we cannot do so for the simple reason that the attempt involves 
what Butler calls “the infinitely absurd supposition that we know 
the whole of the case.” Your favourite Omar Khayyém has a 
quatrain very much to the purpose :— 

‘* A hair, perhaps, divides the False and True, 
Yes: and a single Alif were the clue, 


Could you but find it—to the Treasure-house, 
And peradyenture to THE MASTER too.” 


Savixe. ‘“ Could you but find it!” Yes, indeed. 

Sr. Grorcr. Meanwhile you are quite right in believing that 
neither Cardinal Newman nor I ascribe to God the attributes of a 
malignant fiend. 

Savite. Some good Christians certainly do. I was talking the 
other day to a very learned and accomplished Catholic ecclesiastic, 
who told me that he had been called in to give the last sacraments to 
a poor Irishman. He found his penitent with some freethinking 
friend who was arguing that there was no hell. The dying Celt 
raised himself up with much indignation. “No hell!” he exclaimed ; 
“then where is the poor man’s consolation ?”’ 

Sr. Gzorce. A people’s religion is, and ever must be, a corrupt 
religion. Quidquid recipitur secundum modum recipientis recipitur. It 
is the commonest mistake in the present day for men to identify 
Christian teaching with some vulgar caricature of it and then to 
condemn it offhand without in the least understanding what it 
really is. It fills one with pity to see earnest and able men thus 
wasting time and energy in arguing, as the old Greeks would have 
said, about the shadow of an ass. Then, again, remember that to 
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take any one doctrine of a body of scientific theology, such as the 
Catholic creed is, separately and to the exclusion of the rest, is to 
caricature the whole of it. Moreover, Christian teaching professes to 
be symbolic, and an economy of divine things. Every article of 
faith must be construed according to the sense of Goethe’s line, 
“ Alles vergangliche ist nur ein Gleichniss.” Surely there is some 
middle term between knowing exactly how things are in themselves 
and knowing nothing at all about them. Are not painting, poetry, 
and music economical in their representation of reality? Is not 
speech itself a most mysterious yet a true analogon of thought? But 
you are looking at the clock. I fatigue you. 

Savite. No, not at all. But it is getting near the time for my 
doctor’s daily visit. He won’t, however, be here for another quarter 
of an hour, and there is just one more topic upon which I should like 
to hear you. You have doubtless considered how far your view of 
life and death can be reconciled with the doctrine of progressive 
evolution, that the more perfect comes from the less perfect, and the 
conscious from the unconscious—a doctrine which I believe you no 
more doubt than I do. 

St. Gxorce. It is a large subject to deal with in so short a time. 
We shall get on best by being as-precise and scientific as possible. 
Nay, you must pardon me if I am a trifle didactic. In regard to 
evolution, then, I would distinguish three things: the nature, the 
environment, and the resultant. By the nature I mean the active 
power from which we start; by the environment all other powers 
that act upon it, or upon which it acts; by the resultant, the species 
at which we finally arrive. 

Savitz. All this has a very scholastic sound. 

Sr. Georce. I submit that it is none the worse for that. I go 
on to lay it down as an axiom that all change, including, therefore, 
development, or change to a higher condition of activity, must be 
subject to the law of causation, and that whatever passes from 
potentiality to act is moved by a sufficient cause. Hence I deny 
that not-mind can ever result in mind, or not-life in life. I deny 
that any number of transformations produced by any number of 
environments can raise it to a state of consciousness or enable it to 
become an ego. 

Savitz. As a matter of fact spontaneous generation, as we all 
confess, has never, in any circumstances known to us, been wit- 
nessed. Still, you are aware that weighty authorities strongly 
incline to believe it: Herbert Spencer goes so far as to say that, were 
not man’s origin implicated, “ we should accept without a murmur 
the derivation of animal and vegetable life from what we call 
inorganic matter.” 

Sr. Gronrce. I think the evidence clearly points that way ; and if 
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the fact were established, as I incline to think it will be, sooner or 
later, I for one should be very far from murmuring about it. If 
matter, or extended substance, endowed with no other qualities than 
those of resistance—energy, kinetic or potential, transformable into 
chemical, thermo-dynamical, electric, or magnetic action—has become 
living in course of evolution, it is not the base thing which it appears 
to be in the philosophy of Condillac, Cabanis, and the French medico- 
atheistic school. No; that would be a violation of the axiomatic 
law of causation which I just now stated. Some hitherto latent 
energy sui generis, and distinct in nature as in manifestation from 
material energy, must have come into play; and the mysterious 
thing which we term matter is what Bain has called it, “a double- 
faced somewhat having a spiritual and physical side,” a compound 
of two natures, the lower manifesting itself earlier than the higher, 
as is natural. 

Savite. This seems to approximate to Spinoza’s doctrine, 
“Omnia, diversis tamen gradibus, animata sunt”’—that soul and body 
are one and the same thing considered now under the attribute of 
thought and now under the attribute of extension. But the ques- 
tion arises at this stage of your argument, Can the same substance, 
being absolutely identical with itself or simple, manifest two dis- 
tinct or opposed kinds of activity such as those of life and matter ? 
I fancy your orthodox friends would say, No. Would they not be 
down upon you with the syllogism, “ Whatever is extended in space 
is measurable and divisible ; but the conscious ego is neither measur- 
able nor divisible. Therefore it is not extended in space.” 

Si. Grorcr. No doubt a school for which I have the greatest 
respect would so reason. I would reply that perhaps the major of 
this argument needs to be distinguished. Space is measurable and 
divisible. But the energy acting in it, is that not also measurable 
and divisible? <A spirit—certainly the Infinite Spirit—might put 
forth an energy of resistance within a given circumference, and in 
that case clearly you might measure the force exerted on every square 
inch, although it would be due to an indivisible energy—to the Spirit 
in which there is no real division, but only the power of producing 
effects that are divisible and divided. Now, if this is so, we may 
refer all the phenomena of matter to simple energies producing 
resistance in space, and these energies may reasonably be conceived 
of as possessing other powers than those of resistance—that is to say, 
as living. And then what we term matter would be only the 
resultant of the relations of a finite spiritual energy to space, and 
body would be merely the spatial relations of a spirit. 

Saviix. It is a bold speculation. 

Sr. Grorcx. Whatever it may be worth, this is certain: that all 
spiritualistic philosophers insist that a pure spirit is capable of exert- 
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ing force; and what is that but to allow that a spirit can put on 
material attributes? What, then, if the universe cognisable by the 
senses were only the manifestation of Tr being in space ? 

SavitE. But what is space? 

Sr. Gzorer. I should be much obliged to. any one who would tell 
me, for I do not see my way to any answer altogether satisfactory. 
A great authority holds that as a notion it is “the three dimensions 
of body or matter considered in the abstract.” And I suppose we 
may say that asa reality it can only be energy manifesting itself 
under the three dimensions, and that as an imagination it is the 
possibility of energy so manifesting itself. But, whatever it is, I 
think we must allow that the spirit or the thinking substance may 
exert resistance under these dimensions, and so may appear as matter. 

Savitz. Which is Berkeleyism. 

Sr. Gzorce. It approximates to Berkeley’s view, I suppose, for of 
course he did not hold the absurd notion often attributed to him that 
matter is nothing, but that it is nothing distinct from spiritual 
energy, or that it is one form—the lowest—of such energy. My con- 
clusion is that from a mere principle of extension you can get 
neither life nor mind ; but that matter may well be a non-extended 
principle of energy manifesting itself under dimensions. 

SaviLE. You conceive, then, if I rightly apprehend you, of your 
non-extended energy as unconscious life, moving on towards con- 
sciousness, as a latent ego destined to put forth conscious thought 
when the conditions of the environment allow of it ? 

Sr. Georcx. Yes. I believe that the old wall of partition between 
spirit and matter is cracking in all directions; I think I already 
hear the sound of the trumpets before whose blast it is doomed to fall. 
But I believe further that we shall come to recognise a thinking sub- 
stance of which thought is the foundation, not the resultant—a view 
which, by the way, was practically admitted in the old scholastic 
system, where the potentiality of so-called matter to put on fresh 
qualities and to become spiritualised was allowed, although but 
slightly analysed. It seems to me very possible that created life 
may at first have been latent in things or have manifested itself only 
in the lowest energy, the material, and that, under whatever laws ot 
evolution, one species may have grown out of another, until the 
instinctive or unconscious life was fully developed in the lower 
organisms, Again, taking the data of embryology, of infancy, of 
sickness and mental derangement, I infer that the mind or ego may 
remain indefinitely unconscious, latent, or undeveloped, according to 
conditions which are mostly beyond our ken—conditions which, 
however, so far as we do know them, may be moral as well as mate- 
rial. But though latent, the energy is indestructible; what i’ 
requires is a favourable environment. 
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Savite. And here, I suppose, comes in the law of evolution. 

Sr. Grorce. Precisely ; the law in virtue of which things advance 
from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous, from the less to the 
more determinate. This law being universal, it follows that the 
struggle for existence must ultimately issue in the harmonious dis- 
tribution of all forces throughout the universe, so that defeat is rather 
to be called delay, as all things tend more and more to rise in the 
scale, and no force or principle can ever be really abolished. Com- 
bining the struggle with the result we obtain the so-called “law of 
spiral ascension,” or the progress of things by a gradual development 
of what is latent in them. Forms tend more and more to become 
stable as acts grow into habits, and whilst the conscious becomes 
unconscious or automatic, a further height of consciousness is 
attained, as we may see in the musician to whom as Mozart becomes 
easy Beethoven becomes intelligible. Then every attainment is 
also a prophecy. But, with increase of power, from this potency 
comes an increased self-consciousness or development of the ego, as 
a personage, individual, self-balanced, master of its resources, 
characteristic, sui generis, himself. 

Savitx. Your thought seems to be pretty much this: 


‘*T that trace Providence without a break 
I’ the plan of things, drop plumb on this plain truth— 
That man is made in sympathy with man 
At outset of existence, so to speak ; 
But in dissociation, more and more, 
Man from his fellow, as their lives advance 
In culture; still humanity that’s born 
A mass, keeps flying off, fining away 
Ever into a multitude of points, 
And ends in isolation, each from each : 
Peerless above in the sky, the pinnacle,— 
Absolute contact, fusion all below 
At the base of being.” 


Sr. Gxorcr. I thank you for quoting those fine verses. Yes, 
Browning is right. That is the ascension of the ego. There is but 
one real substance, the soul; and evolution, or the history of the 
world, is only the continued metamorphosis by which the ego comes 
to know itself. Nature is the allegory of spirit, and as each symbol 
develops an activity it exhausts a meaning, and, being itself a means, 
must disappear. Death is therefore natural and has its proper 
function, which is to sweep away the used-up material into the fire, 
where it may be made capable of further use. Matter as distinct 
from spirit is an abstraction, and if taken to be real an illusion, as 
those old Vedic sages saw: the mocking Maya, from which thought 
alone can release. In the universe there is but one aim: to disen- 
gage the unconscious and the latent from its state of inertia, of mere 
potency, and to raise it to individual self-possession. But such self- 
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possession can never be unless by the gradual assimilation of the 
infinite with the finite—the union of nature with its environment— 
or of the finite with the infinite, the same union looked at inversely. 
The result must unite individuals into a species, the multitude of con- 
scious beings into a society, the creation with God. But it cannot 
abolish consciousness, and therefore in the fixed or everlasting 
harmony God will know Himself and all will know God, and the 
infinite in which they communicate will be their bond of union. 

Savite. And the assimilation of finite with infinite is a never- 
ending process ? 

St. Grorcer. Yes, solongas it means progress too, and a more and 
more determinate and individual possession of life by each spirit ; 
not the lapse of all into the unconscious, which would be simply a 
return, a degradation, or, in Browning’s language, a stooping from 
the pinnacle to the base, and no fulfilment of a design, but rather 
the annihilation of a purpose. If, then, all things are to become 
spiritual, this cannot imply that they will some day sink to be 
material again. Phenomena are avowedly the means and not the 
end. Self-conscious spirit alone is the end; nor can we conceive of 
any higher expression of a really persistent force than that which 
makes it a consciousness, wherein.abide past, present, and future, as 
known, loved, and acted upon. The final stage of progress, so far as 
we can discern it, must be a society of immortal beings, physically, 
morally, and intellectually perfect, united in the immanent Cause of 
their existence and action, who is revealed to them as such by the 
changes they have undergone. 

Savite. Tancred’s lady has apparently well summed it up: “ We 
had fins; we may have wings.” Shall I shock you—or are you 
past shocking ?—if I say that the prospect does not much charm 
me? I agree with Voltaire, “On aime la vie, mais le néant ne laisse 
pas d’avoir du bon.” 

Sr. Greorcr. My dear old friend, just consider that our likings 
have nothing to do with the matter. “The nature of things will not 
be changed by your or my fond wishes.” ‘Things are what they 
are, and their consequences will be what they will be. Why, then, 
should we desire to be deceived ?”’ 

Savitz. That is exactly what I do not desire, nor you either, of 
course. But I wonder whether we make sufficient allowance for the 
difference of our intellectual constitution? Let me hear you out, 
however, if you will be so kind. There are still two points which 
you must touch upon before your theory will be properly rounded 
off—the destiny of matter and the bearing of the problem of evil on 
the whole doctrine of progress. 

Sr. Groree. Physical science indicates that matter proceeds from 
the invisible and returns thither, developing in the intermediate 
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cycles an ever larger and higher capacity for the expression of vital 
energies. Thus it is imperceptibly condensed from elements to 
compounds ; from hydrogen, nitrogen, carbon, oxygen, to the living 
organisms in which spirit manifests itself; and this unstable 
synthesis dissolves in the partial analysis of vital action and in the 
total analysis of death. But there are grounds for believing that death 
controls only the visible, and that there are invisible material energies 
by which the spirit can act after death. These energies make up the 
copa Tvevpatixov, to use St. Paul’s phrase, the spiritual body, which 
may be subject to endless transformations, raising it higher and higher 
until the spirit attains the vastest powers of acting in and through 
space. There is no reason why these powers should be suspended, 
annihilated, or made unnecessary to the soul’s perfection; on the 
contrary, they should, according to the analogy of nature, persist. A 
soul now embodies itself in flesh and blood. Hereafter it may be the 
ruling principle of a star. If matter be the outside of spirit, then 
spiritual beings may be, must be, the centres of cosmic energy, and the 
material universe may be as lasting as the soul itself. Nay, more, 
it is reasonable to suppose that the creative or artistic instinct demands 
this for its contentment, and that immortal knowledge will be the 
mainspring of ever fresh realisation by the spirit in the world of 
sense. Yes, there is a true word in Lord Beaconsfield’s joke. The 
wings of immortality are contemplation and action. The soul creates 
a world around it and embodies a world in the concrete. What 
reason is there why this should come to an end with death, if death 
be only the releasing of pent-up energies and not the dissolution of 
them all ? 

Then as toevil. It is commonly held that progress must change 
evil to good, and that it is only relative, only the negation of higher 
good as yet unattained. But, as I have urged, we must admit free- 
will upon the supreme testimony of consciousness. I say, therefore, 
that if a man submits to the law of moral development, which he 
may do by choosing and acting aright, he will finally be delivered 
from all evil. Lut if he rebels and will not submit to the elevating, 
the redeeming influences, he thereby falls under those which degrade, 
stupefy, and materialise. And as he would cease to be man had he 
no free-will—actu vel potentia—and moral good must imply moral 
choice, it seems inevitable that he should remain the slave of the 
lower life as long as he will not choose to break away from it. And 
death being a change of state, not of moral condition, what warrant 
have we for affirming that the process of degradation will not continue 
indefinitely? And science not admitting annihilation—nothirg 
perishes—does not this imply an eternal abiding in that from which 
the soul was meant to pass onward and upward? By what name, 
then, shall we call the vision of perfection not realised, nor now to 
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be realised, the consciousness of a life with infinite aspirations unful- 
filled, the knowledge of aims endlessly desirable, yet not loved, the 
thought of action that might have been wide and high as the 
universe, now expended fruitlessly and thwarted by an evil will? 
You know the name, which so lightly comes to man’s lips, given by 
all religions to this sphere of darkness. I do not see that science 
can erase it from the portal. If the soul at last identifies itself with 
the environment and this with itself, an evil soul must have around 
it an environment of horror. I admit that all this depends upon 
the existence of free-will and the reality of sin, concerning which we 
must interrogate, not the men of physical science, but those to whom 
good and evil have appeared the supreme realities of life and the 
struggle between them the supreme struggle for existence. It was 
a fine saying of Joubert’s and a true: “One should be fearful of being 
wrong in poetry when one thinks differently from the poets, and in 
religion when one thinks differently from the saints.” 

Savite. There comes my doctor, no saint, but a staunch materialist. 
He is just in time; for if you go on I shall perhaps have to say of 
you as Duclos said of some of his friends—in a different connection, 
indeed—“ Ces gens-la finiront par me faire aller 4 la messe.”’ 

Sr. Georcr. Would that be a: great misfortune? If my own 
testimony is worth anything, take it in the old lines— 

‘“« Plurima quesivi: per singula queeque cucur?i: 
Nec quidquam inyeni melius quam credere Christo.” 


W.S. Litty. 
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For some reasons the Ipswich election must rank as the most 
important event in the domestic politics of the month. The mere 
fact that it ended in a Liberal victory, and in a gain of two votes 
on a division for the Government in the House of Commons, is unim- 
portant in comparison with the method by which this result was 
obtained and the principles which the whole incident illustrates. In 
an ordinary way by-elections are of little significance, and are for 
the most part commentaries upon the vicissitudes of public favour— 
indications, not too trustworthy, of the waning or the waxing strength 
of administrations. But the contest at Ipswich and its event point 
a moral of a far more suggestive character. This is the first occa- 
sion upon which, since the general election of 1880, the issue 
between Conservatism and Liberalism of an advanced type has been 
definitely put before a constituency. Hitherto there has been no 
tangible proof that democratic sentiments were steadily gaining 
ground ; Ipswich has afforded conclusive proof that they are. The 
Liberal candidate, Mr. West, had no sooner come forward than the 
working men of the borough told his canvassers that they 
could not pledge themselves until they were acquainted with the 
views of Mr. Jesse Collings. Mr. Collings himself was not in 
better odour with the Liberal managers at Ipswich than with 
the older chiefs of the Liberal party at Westminster. Here, as 
there, he is considered an extreme and therefore a dangerous man. 
But the working classes see matters in another light. Neither Mr. 
West nor his most intimate political friends are men of extremist 
ideas. They are, however, the first to admit that but for Mr. Col- 
lings’s assistance they would have had no chance. Directly he took 
part in the struggle the victory was as good as won. His passionate 
and sympathetic appeals to the working classes secured for him an 
influence which no Liberal has ever possessed before in the borough. 
It is to be trusted that Liberal candidates will lay to heart the lesson 
which this election affords. Let them be sure that Englishmen are 
instinctively disposed to trust those who hold clearly-defined views 
and who act with the courage which they ought to inspire. Whig- 
gism is exhausted, and the lukewarm, the half-and-half, the moderate 
Liberals are a survival of the old Whigs. They stir no feeling; they 
rouse no enthusiasm. It is to timidity, to tepidity of political belief, 
rather than, as is frequently said, to the misgivings generated by 
strong declarations of opinion, that Liberal defeats are very often due. 
What Mr. Collings has achieved at Ipswich should remind candidates 
that, if they will take the line which he has done, and not fear to 
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trust the working classes, they will win many constituencies that 
must otherwise remain hopeless. 

The public meetings held, and speeches delivered, during the last 
few weeks conclusively establish that electoral reform is the question 
of the day, and that it must engage the attention of Parliament next 
session. The earnestness with which Lord Randolph Churchill—who 
has done more for the Opposition by his addresses at Edinburgh 
than his titular chiefs by their collective efforts throughout the whole 
recess—argued against any extension of the franchise, shows that he 
is alive to the gravity of the topic. The reform agitation has, in 
fact, since we last wrote, advanced by leaps and bounds. It now 
occupies the first place in the first rank of public questions. Nothing 
can reduce it to a subordinate position. First, the Franchise 
Bill must be introduced at the beginning of the Session; must, 
in other words, have precedence of all other measures —which is, of 
course, by no means the same thing as saying that it must monopo- 
lise the session ; secondly, it will not be accompanied by redistribu- 
tion ; thirdly, it must include Ireland. This is what we have always 
advocated, and our predictions are now in a fuir way of being 
fulfilled to the letter. There is no difference of opinion among 
Liberals. Mr. Forster upon this peint agrees with Mr. Chamberlain. 
Lord Hartington, it was supposed, had signified his distrust or dis- 
approval of the policy. A few days later he confessed to a con- 
sciousness that he might have gone too far, and specifically 
explained that he was raising no objections, but only reckoning 
with difficulties. 

While the Ministerial programme is thus clear there is equally 
little doubt as to the tactics which the Opposition will adopt. Lord 
Salisbury, Sir Stafford Northcote, Sir Richard Cross, and half-a- 
dozen other responsible leaders of Conservatism, have shown 
their hands betimes. Their strategy is to be one of vexatious 
obstruction and irritating delay. By some means or other, the 
business of Reform is to be shelved. The Government are to be 
prevented, if possible, from introducing a Reform Bill, or, if not that, 
so many obstacles are to be placed in the way that it will be 
abandoned as hopeless. Attacks upon foreign policy and colonial 
policy will be spun out as long as possible and repeated as fre- 
quently, in the hope that a measure for enfranchising the excluded 
classes may not be sent up to the House of Lords this year. 
These expedients are intelligible, and might even be successful 
if the Conservatives were correct in their assumed belief that 
the country is indifferent. But no moderately shrewd observer of 
the political atmosphere can study the signs of the times without 
perceiving that the tide is setting strongly in the direction of a 
great extension of popular liberties. What is now a unanimous 
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demand may easily become the forerunner of a vehement agitation if 
the concession, called for alike by justice and expediency, is not made 
in time. Of course we shall be told that the Liberal party are not 
united, and by way of proof we shall be referred to the attitude of 
Lord Hartington. If, it will be said, his colleagues in the Cabinet 
insist in pressing on Parliament a Reform Bill unaccompanied 
by a measure for the readjustment of electoral power, and meting 
out to Ireland the same measure as to England, the Secretary of 
War will heve no alternative but to resign, and the disruption both of 
the Government and of Liberalism will be an accomplished fact. It 
is inconceivable that sober Tories, however stout their devotion to 
their creed, should credit this idle talk. Itis the sort of gossip which 
obtains circulation in smoking-rooms and finds acceptance at dinner- 
tables across the walnuts and the wine. All the arguments drawn 
from the probabilities of the case are against it. The contingency, 
thus extravagantly discounted, resolves itself into the question 
whether Lord Hartington is prepared to efface the political influence 
of himself and his order. He belongs to a great and puissant 
family; the power which in this capacity —to say nothing 
of his own signal abilities, services, and patriotism—he pos- 
sesses, would be neutralised if he were to place himself in opposition, 
first, to the not ambiguously declared will of the English people ; 
secondly, to his party, and to the statesmen with whom he has 
always acted, and with whom he is intimately associated. For 
what would happen if he were to retire upon the proposal to 
include Ireland in the new Reform Bill? Upon what co-opera- 
tion could he count? Into what camp could he go? The time 
for ‘“‘caves” has passed. He might, indeed, secure one other 
occupant of the sinister recess—Mr. Marriott. But surely even 
the adhesion of the Tory member for Brighton, who masquerades as an 
eccentric Liberal, would not induce him to commit political suicide. 
The idea that he would join the Tories is too preposterous to be 
seriously discussed. They indeed would welcome him, but it would 
be impossible for him, educated in his traditions, and with such 
a past as his, to live or act with them. Moreover, as has been 
already remarked, the ridiculous rumours of Lord Hartington’s 
secession rest upon no other basis than that in a single speech he 
declined to ignore the difficulties of the task which the Government 
were contemplating. A week after thisspeech was made he deliberately 
used language that can only be interpreted as a quiet remonstrance 
against the precipitate inferences which had been drawn from it. It 
is true that the cabinet contains few Radicals, but if these are weak 
in Downing Street, they are strong in the support of the vast mass 
of electors. 


In Egypt, as well as in the business of parliamentary reform, a 
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menace has been detected to the unity of the Liberal party and of 
the Government. Affairs on the Nile, it is asserted, have now reached 
a pitch at which Ministers themselves have misgivings as to the policy 
they have enunciated, and are about to execute a retrograde move- 
ment. Nothing has occurred since we last wrote to change or 
weaken the determination of the Cabinet. We know now, as we knew 
then, that there are troubles in the Soudan, and that the Egyptian 
Government have undertaken an enterprise for which they are 
wholly unequal. But everything which comes to us from this 
remote quarter is uncertain. The rumours of the annihilation of 
Hicks Pacha’s army are repeated and confirmed one day only to be 
refuted the next. There could be no more significant com- 
mentary upon our ignorance of the Soudan and all that passes in 
it than this prolonged conflict of intelligence. The announce- 
ment that Turkish or Indian troops are about to land on the shores 
of the Red Sea for the purpose of waging war against the Mahdi 
have been supplemented by positive declarations that the English 
Government have determined to change their policy, and not only 
indefinitely to postpone the evacuation of Cairo, but largely to 
increase their force. It cannot be said too strongly that these 
asseverations lack even the shadow. of truth. The Soudan is not our 
affair. On the contrary, it is our affair that the Khedive and his 
ministers should be dissuaded in the most practical manner from 
hazardous ventures such as that in which they have thus far disas- 
trously engaged. Mr. Gladstone and other cabinet ministers have 
repeatedly said, and in the most categorical way, that their deter- 
mination is to leave Egypt as soon as possible. But no time for 
giving effect to this intention has been unconditionally announced. 
The policy of the Cabinet is before the world. The opportunity for 
its execution is unhappily delayed. Ministers have laid down 
certain broad principles and given certain pledges which they must 
redeem, but events alone can fix the date for their redemption. 

In the course of his Edinburgh addresses Lord Randolph Churchill 
told his hearers that there were only two topics worthy of their 
attention: Egypt and Ireland. As regards the latter, the sole novel 
incident is Mr. Parnell’s harangue in the Rotunda when the national 
tribute was presented to him. The speech which upon this occasion 
he delivered must be deeply regretted by the wisest of his friends, as 
well as by all friends of Ireland. The sole hypothesis on which 
it can be explained is an apprehension that his power of agitation 
is slipping away from him, and that unless it is recalled his occupa- 
tion will be gone. The more closely we examine the condition of 
Ireland, the more reason there will be found for entertaining this 
view. The small farmers are settling down to enjoy their gains 
under the Land Act. This measure is doing its work. We do not 
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say that it has realised or is likely to realise the ideal of a Hibernia paci- 
ficaior. It has, however, satisfied a wrong and redressed a grievance. ‘The 
occupants of the Irish soil are not yet reconciled to England, probably 
they are not grateful to the English Government; but if they are 
strangers to the sentiment of gratitude, they are not deaf to the 
promptings of self-interest. They know well that the time has come 
when they have nothing to hope, and much to lose, from actively 
supporting a policy of continued irritation and disturbance. Mr. 
Parnell has lost his leverage, and the very extravagance of his 
denunciations betrays a knowledge of the fact and of the hopelessness 
of his case. One thing, indeed, there is which might evoke a dan- 
gerous response on the part of the Irish people to Mr. Parnell’s 
dangerous irritation. The attempt to limit the extension of the 
franchise to Great Britain would go far to restore to Mr. Parnell and 
his friends the pernicious power which they feel has departed from 
them. There is something else to be said against the exclusion of 
Ireland. If the Reform Bill of next session is carried in the only 
shape in which it is worth having, it will for the first time bring the 
Irish labourers into the electoral field. That fact is at once a con- 
clusive argument in favour of the Ministerial course, and a plausible 
explanation of the attitude now taken up by Mr. Parnell. The in- 
terests of farmers and labourers on the other side of St. George’s 
Channel are no more identical than they arein England. One of the 
most probable if not immediate results of reform would be to range 
the tillers of the land in opposition to the occupants, and to introduce 
division into the ranks of the so-called national party. Mr. Parnell 
is sufficiently acute and far-sighted to be aware that such a con- 
tingency, if realised, would be serious to himself. It is, therefore, 
perfectly intelligible that he should be desirous to place impedi- 
ments in the way of extending the county franchise to Ireland. 
How, he might argue, could he more effectively do this than by 
alienating English opinion from the sister island, and by inducing and 
nursing an intolerance of Irish demands which would render it im- 
possible for the Government to give Ireland equal justice, and which, 
as a consequence, would present him with an opportunity of renew- 
ing his agitation? This is perhaps his last chance; and those who 
read between the lines of his Rotunda speech may see in it evidence 
of a design to play into the hands of the Tories with a view of 
thwarting the full development of the coming Reform Bill, and then, 
when Ireland is smarting under the sense of a new injustice, of 
resuming his old position. Nothing can be more certain than that, 
if the Conservatives or the moderate Liberals were successfully to 
protest against the inclusion of Irelund in the Reform Bill, they 
would be making a precious gift of political capital to Mr. Parnell. 
There is one other matter in the political history of the month to 
which it may be worth while to advert. Mr. Marriott has displayed 
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a curious alacrity in following the lead of Lord George Hamilton, 
and in emulating the controversial amenities of which the latter is a 
master. The result is edifying, even though the effort may not be 
original. In the indictments recently levelled against Mr. Chamber- 
lain there are two points worth perhaps a moment’s consideration. 
The gist of Lord George Hamilton’s and Mr. Marriott’s charges is 
not that the President of the Board of Trade has been successful in 
the commercial enterprise which, as a private English citizen, he 
carried on, but that, having been successful, he has retained his 
sympathy with the people, from whom he sprung, and is a conspicuous 
advocate of popular rights. Cannot these gentlemen perceive that 
their invectives pushed to their logical conclusion would mean that the 
acquisition of wealth disqualifies those who obtain it from vindicating 
the claims of the poor? ‘ Who drives fat oxen must himself be fat,” 
and according to Lord George Hamilton and Mr. Marriott, the plan of 
improved dwellings for labourers and artisans can only with propriety 
be urged by one who is an artisan and a labourer. Secondly, it is 
to be observed that Mr. Chamberlain is at this moment the repre- 
sentative of the great constituency among whom his life has been 
passed. Nowif he had been guilty of the offences of which he is 
accused, assuredly the electors of Birmingham, as they would have 
been the first to know the fact, would have been the first also to resent 
it. Instead of doing this they have successively accorded him every 
proof of confidence and regard which it is possible for a constituency 
to confer on any one of its citizens. 


Incomparably the most important event in foreign politics is the 
visit of the Crown Prince of Germany to Rome. His presence in 
Spain has elicited much enthusiasm, and his personal popularity has 
overcome many prejudices against Germany. But though it may 
have paved the way for the entrance of Spain into the great European 
league, which already includes Italy as well as Germany and Austria, 
it is certain that nothing more has yet taken place than the inter- 
change of ideas between King Alfonso and the heir to the Imperial 
throne of the fatherland. A Liberal Spanish Cabinet would never 
lend its hand to the conclusion of an offensive and defensive union 
chiefly directed against the power which is pre-eminently the 
representative of European Liberalism—France. On the other 
hand, the ministry of Seiior Posada Herreras is evidently in a critical 
state. The Spanish Liberals are distracted and weakened by internal 
dissensions which render it impossible for them, notwithstanding 
their majority, to govern the country. It may therefore be antici- 
pated that a Conservative Ministry under Canovas will ere long come 
into power, and if this should prove the case we are likely to hear 
more about the admission of Spain into the triple alliance of mid 
Europe. Meanwhile the present cabinet will endeavour to secure the 
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ratification of the pending commercial treaty with England. There 
is probably no considerable section of Spanish politicians which is 
opposed to a compact that it is generally believed will confer at least 
as many advantages upon Spain as upon England. The Conserva- 
tives, however, cannot openly make it a part of their programme, 
partly because of their protective principles, partly because of their 
obligations to the iron producers of Catalonia. 

If we turn from the Spanish to the Italian journey of the Crown 
Prince, its significance is at once apparent. His three-quarters of 
an hour interview with the Pope is likely to prove an event in the 
modern history of Europe. Yet it would be a mistake to suppose 
that the ecclesiastical peace is firmly established between Berlin and 
the Vatican. The only condition on which Germany will consent 
to go to Canossa is that the Archbishops of Cologne and Posen 
shall not be reinstated in their places. Both Paul Melchers 
and Cardinal Ledochowski are persone ingratissime to the German 
Government, not so much on account of their Jesuitic proclivities 
as of their avowed hatred of German unity. Ledochowski is a 
Pole rather than a German, and would willingly side with his country- 
men in an attack on Prussia. Upon the assumption, therefore, that the 
ecclesiastical relations between the German Government and the Papacy 
were discussed, it is inevitable that these two prelates should have 
occupied a large place in the conversation. We venture to think 
that we shall not be wrong in stating that the Crown Prince’s visit 
to the Pope was intended to pave the way to another project—the 
visit of the Austrian emperor to Rome. Nearly two years have 
elapsed since King Humbert and Queen Margaret proceeded to 
Vienna, and the Austrian Kaiser has not yet reciprocated this act 
of courtesy. The conviction grows in Italy that a thorough under- 
standing between the two powers is dependent upon an acknowledg- 
ment on the part of the Emperor of Austria, expressed at his presence 
in Rome, that the seven-hilled city belongs to the power domiciled in 
the Quirinal, and not that which resides in the Vatican. The Crown 
Prince may prove to have acted as the herald of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph II. He has shown that a prince may be the guest of King 
Humbert, and be received with courtesy and kindness by the Holy 
Father. When once the Austrian emperor has followed the example 
of the German prince, he will not merely have discharged a duty of 
politeness, but will have established a modus vivendi between the 
Vatican and the Quirinal which is likely to dissipate the fiction that 
the Pope is a prisoner in Rome. The compromise of the ecclesias- 
tical strife in Germany will thus not improbably coincide with the 
termination of the struggle between the Italian Government and the 
Papacy. 

December 28, 1883. 








